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Art.I. An Account of the Life, Ministry, and Writings 
of the late Rev. John Fawcett, D.D. who was Minister of 
the Gospel fifty-four Years, first at Wainsgate, and 
afterwards at Hebdenbridge, in the Parish of Halifax: 
comprehending many Particulars relative to the Revival 
and Progress of Religion in Yorkshire and Lancashire ; 
and illustrated by copious Extracts from the Diary of the 
Deceased, from his extensive Correspondence, and other 
Documents. 8vo. pp. 429. Baldwinand Co. 1818. 


Tuts volume is evidently intended to gratify the appetites 
of that particular class of li epicures, in whose opinion 
the Editor of the Evangelical Magazine is an artiste Cuisi- 
nier of the highest class. 

An obituary of four hundred vlosely printed octavo pages, 
embellished with a well executed engraving of a very re- 
spectable personage in a velvet nightcap, -will, in their esti- 
mation, be a luxury of no ordinary kind:/but to them, and to 
our own fraternity, the banquet will, we conceive;~be con-.. 
fined. Many may wonder at the tigénuity which has wire- 
drawn the scanty annals of a od. Baptist oe, 
through the pages of a bulky volume; but few, beyond the 
circle of the initiated, will be temptéd to require infor- 
mation respecting the Reverend’ Joun Fawortt, D.D. 

' than the title page prefixed to his Memoirs is competent to 


supply. « es 
the ‘“‘ Diary of the Deceased,” recording with sufficient 
minuteness the religious vacillations and misgivings, the 
bodily disorders and mental conflicts of his early youth, will 


not be very interesting to general readers ; nor is it probable, 
that the o copious extracts eg lis extensive correspond- 
g | 
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ence” with other reverend ministers of his. own persuasion, 
wil awaken much curiosity, or offer any adequate reward for 
the labour attending their perusal. A sense of duty has en- 
abled us to toil through the volume; but the task has not 
been accomplished without many a weary yawn, and involun- 
tary glance at the page with which our undertaking was to 
terminate. We really cannot recommend our readers to 
follow our example. Amusement they would not expect to 
derive, nor wish to extract from so serious a publication; 
and we must not hold out to them the prospect of information 
or instruction. ‘They will learn indeed, that, 


«* On Lord’s day, Feb. 17, 1765, Mr. Fawcett, though hoarse, 
and his throat much swelled, had great enlargement, and unspeak- 
able pleasure in the public exercises of God's house :” (p. 130.) 
that he was “ much refreshed in reading Mr. Henry's Exposition, 
the sweetest and most spiritual work he ever consulted :” (p. 132.) 
that “on Lord’s day, April 12, 1772, he preached twice at Dr, 
Gill's meeting, and was greatly assisted from above:’’ (p. 173.) 
that the Reverend Mr. Cross, Vicar of Bradford, and Mr. Fawcett, 
“* enjoyed sweet converse together on the best things as often as 
opportunity offered :’’ (p. 147.) ‘that, “ on one Lord’s day, he was 
afflicted with a cold ;”? on another, “ feeble in his outward man ;” 
on a third, “ comfortable all the day, O what a mercy !” 


Such valuable and highly interesting intelligence is scat- 
tered throughout the volume with an unsparing hand ; and it 
is further enriched by copious extracts from the poetical 
effusions of the Reverend Doctor of Divinity. We select the 
first passage which we found, as we opened the volume at 
random ; it is by no means the most extraordinary proof of 
his poetical abilities which might have been produced, had 
we been inclined to cull from absurdities, to amuse our 
readers at Mr. Fawcett’s expence. 


I. 
‘“« Lo the bright, the rosy morning, 

Calls me forth to take the air ; 
Cheerful Spring, with smiles returning, 

Ushers in the new-born year ; 
Nature now in all her beauty, 

With her gentle moving tongue, 
Prompts me to the pleasing duty 

Of a grateful morning song. 


II. 

“ See the early blossoms springing, 
See the jocund lambkins play ; 
Hear the lark and linnets singing, 
Welcome to the new-born day. 
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Vernal music, softly sounding, 
Echoes through the vocal grove ; 
Nature now with life abounding, 
Swells with harmony and love,” &c. P. 258. 


This is what Touchstone calls ‘‘ the very false gallop of 
verses ;” and as the biographer assures us, that ‘ it is un- 
questionably one of Dr. Fawcett’s happiest poetical effusions,” 
we may conclude that he was not born a poet, and fairly save 
our readers the trouble of listening to further evidence on 
the subject. 

Let it not however be supposed, that we have any intention 
to depreciate the character, or to sneer at the moderate, but 
perhaps, im his station, useful talents of Dr. Fawcett. He 
appears to have been a man of blameless integrity in private 
life, of indefatigable industry in his calling, of sincere though 
somewhat enthusiastic piety. His religious opinions, and 
consequent determination to emerge from the station of hum- 
ble usefulness originally assigned to him, and undertake the 
office of a dissenting teacher, may easily be accounted for 
from the imperfections of his education; and the effect which 
the preaching of George Whitfield, and daily habits of inter- 
course with his followers and admirers, were likely to produce 
upon a youth of his peculiar temperament. 

Of his zeal and sincerity, no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained ; and far be it from us to hold up to ridicule even 
the failings of such a character. But we may be permitted 
to doubt the propriety of filling an octavo volume with the 
records of his ministry ; and to simile at the pompous serious- 
ness, with which the most trifling and unimportant incidents 
in the life of a private and humble individual are related. 

Dr. Fawcett was not the narrator of his own life; nor does 
he seem to have felt any portion of that vain ambition, which 
seeks for posthumous fame by a detail of the petty avocations, 
the uninteresting pursuits, and unsatisfactory speculations, 
= too often make up the sum total of our ‘ mortal 
evil.” : 

The writer of his memoirs appears to think, that he was a 
great and learned man; one of the few also, as they have 
been famous in their own generation, who will be admired and 
honoured by those which are to follow. We cannot agree 
with him: that he was a good man, a pains-taking instructor 
of youth, and a preacher of some notoriety among the Bap- 
tists, we are disposed to admit; but neither these qualities, 
nor the labours of his biographer, will, we imagine, rescue 
him from that common fate — awaits mediocrity in talent 
6g 
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and station, however good or useful in their day its possessors 
may have proved. , 


Omnes illacrymabiles Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte. 


Still, however, as Dr. Fawcett was evidently considered to 
be an emineat man by the adherents of his sect, it may be 
useful to enquire what were the qualities which obtained for 
him this distinction: for we may thus form some idea of the 
consequences which would result from sectarian predominance. 
He is also identified by his biographer with what is called 
‘* the revival of religion in Yorkshire and Lancashire;” and 
the volume will therefore afford some -insight into the true 
character of those opinions, and that worship, which, in some 
one, or perhaps in all of its evér-varying, but never totally 
dissimilar modifications, is destined by the enthusiasts of the 
day to supersede the doctrine and ceremonial of the esta- 
blished Church, when the grand.consummation, the object of 
their devout wishes and unceasing labours, is at last accom- 
plished. Good service, we are convinced, may be rendered 
to the Church of England, by enabling reflecting persons to 
institute a fair comparison between her and the sects by 
which she is unceasingly assailed. If her services and her 
doctrines require any other recommendation to such persons, 
than their own intrinsic excellence, they will receive it, from 
being contrasted with the inconsistencies and errors, the cant 
and affectation but too apparent in her adversaries. Nor 
will it be a consideration of triflmg import, though it must 
give place to those which involve the support of true religion, 
that the interests of learning, science, and taste; all that 
elevates and adorns the human mind ; all that gives grace and 
ornament to society; all that promotes the convenience, a3 
well as the intellectual culture of mankind, will materially 
suffer from the final triumph of sectarism. It is indeed some- 
times matter of triumph to sectaries themselves, that their 
proselytes are chiefly found in the lower and middle classes of 
society ; and they boast that not many wise or noble are 
called, as if the circumstance furnished in itself a proof of 
the superior purity of their profession. But we may be al 
lowed to express a doubt, that the world will be really bene- 
fited, by thus setting the higher attainments of the human 
intellect in opposition to the influence of religion; or that 
Christianity will flourish in proportion as human learning falls 
into disrepute, and the liberal arts are neglected and de 
spised. We have already seen, what would be called poetry, 
when the revivers of religion became the arbiters of nation 
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taste ; and we may form some idea of the learning which they 
would cherish and promote, when we find Dr. Fawcett, 
whose attainments appear not to have reached beyond a mo- 
derate knowledge of Latin, and perhaps a little acquaintance 
with the Hebrew, so repeatedly obtruded upon our notice 
and respect as a literary character, and a as 2 of study and 
knowledge. We must not however suffer ourselves to be led 
away by these speculations from the subject more immediately 
before us. Whoever is dissatisfied with the Church, because 
peace and harmony do not always reign within its sacred 
precincts ; or is disposed to quarrel with the Clergy, because 
they are men of like passions with himself, and that human mo- 
tives are sometimes suffered to influence their undertakings, 
or human failings to mar their labours; will do well to consult 
the records of Dissent, and consider the portrait drawn by its 
advocates, of the instability which has characterized the 
opinions of its leaders, and the perpetual bickerings and 
divisions which have harassed its congregations. The toil 
of the enquiry will perhaps be repaid by its result; for, 
wearied by the continual recurrence of petty disputes, and 
capricious separations, he will learn that quietness and as- 
surance are not the fruits of schism; and that the interests 
of truth will not be served by a licentious disregard of the 
voice of authority, and the wisdom of preceding ages. ‘The 
volume before us furnishes useful information on this subject. 

The author indeed does not declaim with the force and 
freedom of a Baxter, against the mischiefs and miseries of 
that disunion in which he partook; for, in truth, he neither 
sees nor feels what Baxter so clearly perceived, so deeply 
lamented. Admitting, to its full extent, the right of every 
man to think and act for himself in matters of religion; and 
imagining that the Church may be found, wherever two or 
three may agree to gather themselves together, although they 
neither hold to the Sacraments, nor to the government insti- 
tuted by its divine head ; he speaks with unmoved composure 
of every new opinion which the subject of his biography 
adopted, and of every division which separated those among 
whom his lot of life was cast. His testimony therefore has 
the greater weight, because it seems to be wholly unbiassed. 
He neither praises separation asa duty, nor palliates it as a 
venial error, He views it as an every day occurrence, as 
inseparable from the conduct of human affairs, as the change 
of seasons is from the revolution of the earth ; and it never 
enters into his mind to consider, that some of his readers may 
regard mutability of religious belief as a failing, and the va~ 
rious formations and reformations of the respective religious 
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bodies which fall under his notice, as nothing less than dif- 
ferent modifications of a deadly sin. Thus he rambles on, 
unconsciously sowing instruction for those who have the heart 
to gather it; relating with tedious minuteness, the wander- 
ings of one eminent saint after another, (for all are saints, 
and all are eminent) from the Church to the meeting-house, 
and from the meeting-house to the stage of the field-preacher, 
in search of edification ; and recording of many of these per- 
turbed and restless spirits, that, after veering round to every 
point of the religious compass, and teaching for doctrines 
every fancy which the various leaders of different sects have 
excogitated, they have at last settled down into indifference 
to all modes of faith, and tumed their attention to those 
Christian morals, which at first they regarded as mere legal 
and antispiritual burdens. ‘Thus we read of one of the wor- 
thies whom he celebrates, that, 


“‘ In the former part of his ministry, he dwelt much on doctrinal 
subjects; but being discouraged under the apprehension that his 
labours were not useful, and that this might be owing to some 
defect in his mode of preaching, for some years before his death, 
he turned his attention more particularly to the moral and religious 
duties incumbent on professing Christians.” P. 115. 


Of another we are mformed that, ‘“‘ he was well skilled in 
casuistical divinity ; but his preaching was plain and practical, 
especially for the last twenty years of his hfe.” (P.156.) It 
is certainly well, that men should grow wiser as they advance 
in years ; and it is satisfactory to learn of those, who have 
taken upon themselves the difficult office of religious teachers, 
that, at any period of their lives, they devoted themselves to 
the inculcation of Christian morals: but we know not why 
such preachers should be cbjects of unmixed encomium, in 
the very same volume which, candidly admitting the learning 
and zeal of the established Clergy, yet complains of. their 
preaching, as ‘‘ in too many instances degenerating into a 
cold system of morality.” (P. 18.) Of Dr. Fawcett it is 
stated, that he was originally a member of the Church of 
England, and enjoyed the advantage of being apprenticed 
into ‘‘ an orderly family, where he was encouraged, both by 
precept and example, in a regular attendance on public wor- 
ship at Church, to which, indeed, he had been trained up 
from his earliest years.” (P.8.) He was also much noticed 
by the lecturer of his parish church, who ‘“ treated him with 
great condescension, and encouraged him by the loan of books, 
and occasional instruction in classical learning.” (P.9.) 
The enthusiastic turn of his mind had, however, shewn itself 
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very evidently at the death of his father, which took place 
when he was m his twelfth year. 


“ For some time,’’ says his biographer, ** he was greatly agi- 
tated by fears respecting the final state of a parent he had loved so 
much. ‘These painful apprehensions led him fervently to suppli- 
cate the divine throne for relief and consolation. The melancholy 
subject not only engaged his waking but-his sleeping thoughts ; 
and he had, on one occasion, a dream, by which he fancied some 
intimation was conveyed to him, that his fears respecting the state 
of his departed parent were groundless :—this greatly relieved his 
mind. How far such impressions ought to be regarded, is not now 
the subject of enquiry. The incident is here simply stated; and 
if at so tender an age, some degree of enthusiasm was mixed with 
a pious train of feeling, it is not to be wondered at, much less to 
be censured.” P. 7, 


We have not extracted this passage to make it either the 
subject of wonder or censure ; but because it shews that pre- 
disposition of mind, which, unless controuled by a careful 
education, and a vigorous understanding, seldom fails to lead 
its possessor into all the irregularities of religious opinion and 
practice, in which Mr. Fawcett soon began to indulge. He 
indeed had not the advantage of a parent’s vigilance, or a 
tutor’s instruction ; in the direction of his studies, if such they 
may be called, he was left very much to his own inclinations ; 
and an eager perusal of Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
‘* Heavenly Footman ;” of Alleine’s ‘*‘ Alarm,” and Baxter's 
“Call to the Unconverted,” were admirably calculated to 
unsettle the young enthusiast’s mind. Our readers will there- 
fore be prepared to hear, that he “ occasionally went on 
Sabbath evenings to the Presbyterian chapel at Bradford ;” 
and that he became an eager and delighted follower of George 
Whitfield, as soon as he visited Yorkshire. 

The following account of this extraordinary man will not 
be read without interest. [ew can now remember the sen- 
sations which this intrepid champion of sectarism excited in 
his day: but the effect of his labours will long be felt ; ages 
may not repair that breach of Church unity which they pro- 
duced ; and the boldest man may tremble to anticipate the 
consequences of that irregular zeal which he awakened, and 
embodied in a powerful and increasing party. 


“« The impression made by the preaching of Whitfield on the 
mind of him who is the subject of this narration, was indescribably 
great, and remained unabated to the close of life. He preserved 
his portrait in his study, and the very mention of his name inspired 
the warmest emotions of grateful remembrance. For natural 
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unaffected eloquence, he considered him as superior to any person 
he ever heard. His whole soul was in the work ; his words feil 
from his lips with majesty and power; and he had such command 
over the passions of his audience, that thousands were melted into 
tears at once. His voice was amazingly powerful, so as to be 
heard distinctly to a great distance; it was, notwithstanding, full 
of harmony and grace. It was customary with him to introduce 
his discourses by some striking passages from the energetic wri- 
tings of the Prophets, or from some part of our Saviour's discourses, 
He often roused ‘the attention of his audience by such expressions 
as the following: O earth, earth, earth! hear the word of the 
Lord!—* If any man have ears to hear, let him hear ! 

* The first time our young disciple saw and heard this eminent 
man of God was at Bradford. in an open part of the town, near the 
water-side. No place of worship could contain the concourse of 
people assembled on that occasion. The text was, John iii. 14. 
* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness,’ &c. His own 
language will best describe what his sensations were on that in- 
teresting occasion : ‘ as Jong as life remains, I shall remember both 
the text and the sermon.’ He admired, he was astonished with 
almost every sentence, both in the devotional exercises and the 
sermon.” P. 15. 


Whitfield certainly possessed considerable talents for 
popular declamation ; but the infection of enthusiasm is easily 
caught, and communicated, and much of the excitement 
produced on these occasions may be accounted for by the 
very circumstances of the assemblage, and the predispositions 
of those whom he harangued. The many came prepared to 
weep and groan; and though no human voice could have 
pervaded the multitude which surrounded the preacher, those 
who could neither understand nor hear him were acted upon 
by his gesticulations, or the force of sympathy, and they 
wept and groaned in concert with the happier few, who, 
placed within hearing, ‘“‘ admired and were astonished at 
every sentence of the sermon.” The effect produced upon 
young Faweett’s ardent mind was immediate and complete. 
‘* From this time he began to make a more public profession 
of religion, and connected himself with those who were 
known by the general denomination of Methodists.” (P. 17.) 
He attended their meetings as often as he was allowed; and 
soon after finally withdrew from the Church, “‘ actuated by a 
desire to attend where he could hear those truths which were 
dearer to him than life itself.” P.31. 

Mr. Fawcett was a follower of Whitfield rather than 
Wesley, and he afterwards joined the Independents, a sect 
which seems to have received a great accession of members 
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from Whitfield’s preaching. But as ‘‘ the design of esta- 
blishing an independent interest at Bradford was relin- 
quished,” and the Baptists occupied the ground which was 
thus left open, ‘‘ among other persons, the subject of this 
memoir, and a few of his friends, went to hear Mr. Wil- 
liam Crabtree their minister ;” and as he relates in his diary, 
he soon began to feel a growing attachment to him. 


‘«¢ Finding his Sermons upon the closest examination, accordin 
to the light and knowledge I had, to be agreeable to the ‘ law anc 
to the testimony,’ after a long struggle and fluctuation of mind, I 
resolved that if I could find that what is commonly called believer’s 
baptism is revealed in Scripture, as the duty of Christ’s followers, 
I would comply with it, and join myself to the Lord’s people of 
that denomination. Accordingly I searched the Scriptures, so far 
as I know, impartially and without prejudice; the result was a per- 
suasion that it was my duty to ‘ arise and be baptized.’” P, 41. 


Such has been the progress of every honest Separatist : 
unconscious of the bias on his mind, or mistaking his own 
prejudices for the influence of a superior power, and leanin 
too confidently on his own understanding, he has searched for 
that doctrine in the Scriptures which he was already predis- 

osed to adopt; and researches thus conducted have seldom 
failed to persuade him, that it was his duty to join himself to 
that denomination of Christians which already possessed his 
affections. We shall not be accused, we trust, of under- 
valuing the duty of searching the Scriptures, if we express 
our opinion, that a youth of nineteen, (for such was Mr. 
Fawcett’s age when he thus, for the fourth time, changed his 
religious opinions) would have taken a more prudent course, 
if, instead of deciding according to the light and knowledge 
he himself possessed, he had followed the example of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, and required a spiritual guide who might 
direct him to the right understanding of what he read in the 
oracles of truth. he result, indeed, might not have. been 
very dissimilar, as he would too probably have chosen his in- 
stractor in the same spirit in which he consulted the Scrip- 
tures; but by admitting the necessity of such assistance, he 
would have exhibited some evidence of that remarkable hu- 
mility of mind attributed to him by his Biographer; a qualit 
of which we confess that we have not been fortunate cabagh 
to find many traces in the Volume before us. We shall not 
follow Mr. Fawcett through the mental struggles which pre- 
ceded his determination to devote himself to the ministry in 
that sect, to which he had finally determined to adhere; but 
direct the attention of our readers to the many notices scat- 
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tered through the Volume of that contentious and anqui 
spirit, which we have before alluded to, as characteristic o 
the separation in all its modifications. The lovers of peace, 
and anxious enquirers after edification, may be assured that 
these blessings do not commonly rest on those who have wan- 
dered from the Church in their pursuit. 


“ During the period now referred to,” says the author, “ a di- 
versity of opinions, and much controversy, prevailed in the Chris- 
tian Church,” (that is, in the Baptist congregations) “ respecting 
some abstruse points of doctrine. A considerable number of the 

tist ministers and their people were what we now commonly term 
High Calvinists, though there were some exceptions.”” P. 93. 


And some leading characters among them were inclined to 
press the question of conformity, further than these zealous 
votaries of religious liberty could brook. 


** Though, as Dissenters, they disclaimed all pretensions to do- 
minion over the faith of others, yet it would have been difficult for 
them wholly to repel the charge of prescribing with too great mi- 
nuteness, and in language not always authorized by Scripture, what 
ought to be the sentiments of those who connected themselves with 
these societies.”” (P. 94.) ‘ The consequence was, that not only 
the ministers, but many of their hearers, acquired a taste for 
polemic divinity, which was eventually found to be highly injurious 
to the peace and comfort of religious societies.” (P.97.) ‘ Con- 
nected with the influence which the extensive perusal of these 
works * had, and the high and almost oracular authority which 
they maintained, may be mentioned the plan’ of the associations as 
then established, the model of which was probably derived from 
the same quarter. They greatly contributed to keep up the spirit 
of religious controversy, and could scarcely be considered as con- 
sistent with freedom of inquiry on religious subjects. No printed 
account of the proceedings appeared; but the secretary for the 
time being had the laborious task of transmitting in writing to each 
of the churches in connection, an account of their transactions, 
Besides public preaching, and an inquiry into the state of the 
churches, questions on theological subjects were proposed, to 
which written answers were expected to be given at the next an- 
nual meeting of the association. Many of these questions were of a 
doctrinal nature, others relative to cases of conscience. ‘These were 
read before the assembled ministers and elders; and as a diversity 
of opinions sometimes occurred in the answers given to the same 
question, it was found difficult to preserve and harmony, and 
to come to decisions which would not violate the independence of 
Christian societies; so thet for this and other reasons the associa- 





* The controversial works of Brine, Gill, &c. 
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tion was dissolved. Numbers of the queries, with the — given 
by the respective ministers, are in the possession of the wri 
Many of these display considerable ability and biblical knowledge ; 
but as the views of good men, and their manner of stating them 
are diversified, it must have been next to impossible for such an- 
swers to be given as would, on controverted points, be satisfactory 
to all; and which, as sanctioned by a body, whether passing by 
the name of association or sytiod, would not infringe upon the 
liberty wherewith ‘ Christ has made his people free.” “ The 
Church covenants, which were in general minute and particular, 
being drawn up after the plan published by Dr. Gill, if subscribed 
ex animo, by those who were admitted as members of Christian 
churches, must have had a great tendency to lead the attention to 
controversial topics. Many things contained in this form of words, 
however excellent it may be in itself, must have been beyond the 
comprehension of * babes in Christ,’ of those who were not able to 
bear strong food, but who required to be instructed in ‘the first 
principles of the oracles of God.’?” “ Conformity of sentiment 
among those who unite in Church fellowship is certainly desirable ; 
but the confession which satisfied an Evangelist and an Apostle, if 
connected with a conversation which adorns such a confession, 
ought to be the model for our imitation, adopting the language of 
inspiration as much as possible. Every departure from this, by 
intermixing systems of human ‘invention tends to tarnish and ob- 
scure that ‘simplicity which is in Christ,’ and has in all ages been 
productive of unpleasant consequences.” P. 98. 


Such then is the real state of congregations, which were 
originally formed upon principles of religious freedom and 
independence, as it is commonly called ; principles, in reality, 
incompatible with any state of society, civil or religious, and 
invariably tending to a much severer system of restraint than 
that which their votaries commence by rejecting. ‘The:more 
this subject is investigated, the more evident it will appear, 
that the little finger of dissent, is heavier than the loins of 
Church discipline; and that they who foolishly promise them- 
selves freedom by renouncing Episcopal government, have 
entangled ‘themselves in a yoke of bondage too galling to be 
patiently borne. pte esis 

The moral effects: produced by those Calvinistic disputa- 
tions which agitated the Baptist congregations at this period, 
is well described by the Author *; and the following observa- 





* The following anecdote, which is given by the author in a note, for the 
purpose of illustrating the state of feeling prevailing in those congregations, 
where a high tone of Calvinism was required from the preacher, is too pertinent 
to be omitted. The story “is related of an old gentlemen, who. professed the 
highest regard for a certain divine of high Calvinistic principles. Some of his 


friends noticing that he frequently slept under his ministry, while he was all 
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tions may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to many of that 
enthusiastic party in the Church, who have loved to tread the 


same intricate and thorny paths as these dissenting contro. 
versialists. 


** On the minds of others, to the inexpressible grief of their 
pious ministers, a still more unfavourable effect was produced, 
The ignorant, captious, and perverse, taking but a partial and in- 
correct view of the system (namely, of Calvinism), drank in the 
spirit of Antinomianism, became lax in their sentiments, and by 
their unholy conduct, occasioned great distress both to the minis- 
ters and the societies to which they had belonged. These excel- 
lent men took great pains to guard what they advanced in their 

ulpits from such misrepresentations and unhallowed abuses. 

hey were far from approving the unqualified assertions contained 
in some parts of the writings of Dr. Crisp and Mr. Hussey, and 
entirely disclaimed the dangerous positions respecting moral 
obligation, which have been boldly maintained by some modern 
innovators, who have arrogated to themselves the exclusive 
denomination of preachers of the Gospel; and by their distorted 
representations of the doctrines of grace, have given occasion to 


the enemies of truth to speak evil of what they understand not.” 
P, 102. 


Of Mr. Fawcett, however, we are repeatedly told, that 


*“* Neither his taste nor his talents led him to engage in con- 
troversy. He had an utter aversion to it; he had no leisure to 
turn aside for the purposes of vain wrangling,” &c. P. 107. 


Still, though a lover of peace himself, he was not able to 
quiet or controul that restless and contentious spirit in others, 
which seems inseparable from dissent. His own congrega- 
tion, both before and after he became its preacher, was 
agitated and disturbed by petty squabbles ; at one time, about 
some unimportant notion peculiar to the sect, or a few of its 
ministers, at others, by still less excusable differences. ‘The 
following letter, written on an occasion of this latter kind, 
will afford a specimen, not only of the style of Mr. Fawcett, 
but of the character of his mind. 





attention when any stranger officiated for him, could not forbear expressing their 
surprise at what appeared to them so inconsistent. His reply was, that he was 
so well satisfied of the orthodoxy of his favourite preacher, who he well knew 
would advance nothing contrary to his views, that he did not see the necessity of 
such diligent attention; but that he must listen to others in order that he might be 
able to ascertain whether they were sound or not. When this is the sole or 
principal object in hearing the word, no wonder if there be little growth in grace 
or of the true spirit of Christianity.” P, 101. 
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«“ To the Church of Christ at Wainsgate, Grace and Peace be 

multiplied ®, 
“ Dear BRETHREN, 

«¢ I cannot forbear expressing my concern for you, while I see 
ou engaged in a contest which threatens your ruin as a Church. 

e are already diminished and brought low in a variety of as 
in numbers, in gifts, in brotherly affection, in liveliness and zeal, 
and in most other respects, excepting a public attendance on the 
means of grace. We are too much like a house divided eager 
itself, nt cannot stand long without some speedy remedy. I 
mourn over you, my dear Brethren, and in the nee my sleep 
departs from me. I think I could be willing to make almost any 
sacrifice, if it would tend to bring about peace and restore pros- 

erity. 
are I love your souls, and I would willingly live and die with you. 
How shall rd bear to see the interest, weak as it is, rent and torn in 

ieces, while the enemies of religion rejoice in your calamity? I 
Shaw of nothing that could more effectually contribute to bring 
me down with sorrow to the grave. I am often saying, ‘O that I 
had wings like a dove, for then would I fly away and be at rest.’ 
I now think it my duty to let you know, that if things remain in 
their present state, I am apprehensive that I must either sink under 
the weight of these things, or otherwise speedily remove into some 
other part of the Lord’s vineyard.” ‘ Amidst the various opinions 
that are given, and the questions in agen about building or not 
building t, I tremble for the ark of God. I fear lest the lively stones 
that should be built up a spiritual house, should be disunited and 
trampled upon.” ‘Brethren, as a watchman, I warn you of the 
danger; none of you can say that my fears are groundless, or my 
concern for you without a cause. Could I contribute any thing 
toward the healing of these divisions, how gladly would I do it! 
But here I am involved in darkness, and I am ready to fancy I 
hear a voice in these dispensations, saying unto me, * What dost 
thou here Elijah.’ 


“‘ IT am, Dear Brethren, your disconsolate but affectionate 
Pastor, and willing servant in the we Fe 
Oct. 28, 1775. J. Fawcett.” 


We shall make no remark upon the style of this letter, but 
that the attempt to imitate the style of the sacred writings, 
and the forced introduction of scriptural phrases, is conceived 





¥ The affected imitation of the address of an Apostle, is well calculated to 
excite disgust in the well-regulated mind: but it is fair to observe, that Mr. 
Fawcett appears to have conformed to the practice of the sect to which he was 
attached ; instances still more offensive might be produced from the present 
Volume, Vide pp. 150. 214. Rev. 
—e The —— of dispute was the expediency of building a larger meeting- 
use, ' 
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and executed in very bad taste; but the presumed necessity 
of such a pastoral address, tends to establish the fact which 
we have endeavoured to illustrate, respecting the internal 
state of dissenting societies. Harmony and concord, we are 
convinced, are seldom to be found within them; the very prin- 
ciples on which they are formed forbid it; the pride of human 
reason, the impatience of established authority, the anxiety 
for rule and influence, the morbid passion for novelties in 
opinion and external worship which their members to 
retire from the Church, will accompany them into any sect to 
which they may chuse for a time to adhere ; and the legiti- 
mate fruit of such dispositions will soon shew itself, in the 
interruption of all order, and the destruction of every cha- 
ritable affection by which such voluntary associations could 
be preserved. We must not pursue this subject further at 
present ; but it is a very important one, and well deserves a 
separate discussion. N otwithstanding all the care and cau- 
tion of the dissenting leaders, and their anxiety to preserve 
at least the semblance of harmony among their followers, 
enough is continually brought before the public of the dissen- 
tions which agitate, divide, and often dissolve their congre- 
gations, to prove that Christian unity cannot exist where its 
first principles are violated by separation from the Church ; 
‘and that the ideal harmony of affection, which some have en- 
deavoured to substitute in its place, and to maintain by a 
system of mutual forbearance, is a mere ignis fatuus of the 
imagination, calculated only to mislead and disappoint its 
well-intentioned but deluded followers. 

Mingled with the various biographical notices of obscure 
dissenting teachers which are scattered through this volume, 
we find some particulars respecting the original leaders of a 
party within the Church, which has been long, and we fear 
too justly, accused of symbolizing in some instances with 
those who have quitted it, and of smoothing the way for still 
further separation. 

Among other persons, for whom Mr. Fawcett is said to 
have entertained a high respect and veneration, we find the 
names of Mr. Grimshaw, the clergyman of Haworth, and 
Mr. Venn ; the former, perhaps, was little known out of the 
sphere in which he moved, and the particular class with which 
he was connected ; but the latter obtained a much greater 
celebrity, and is, we believe, still considered as one, at least, 
of the founders of the evangelical party. Of Mr. Grimshaw 
we are told, that, 


‘© Even after he assumed the clerical character, he did not evi- 
dence any serious regard for the interests of religion, until some 
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time subsequent to his settlement at Todmorden, a chapelry in the 
parish of Rochdale. So far was he from reproving the vices and 
sinful courses of his hearers, that he became, in the worst sense of 
the word, a partaker of their sins! But in the year 1734, it pleased 
God to bring him to a serious concern about his own salvation, and 
consequently about the welfare of those whom, as he now saw, he 
had awfully neglected.” P. 21. 


After this, he became the associate and friend of George 
Whitfield; who, when the pulpits in many parts were shut 
against him, was received with the greatest cordiality by Mr. 

rimshaw ; and the pulpit at Haworth, or if he preferred 
preaching in the open air, the church-yard was always at his 
service, and exhibited the unseemly spectacle of a clergyman 
of the Established Church, abetting and encouraging a noto- 
rious schismatic, in his endeavours to destroy her unity, and 
seduce her members. His own practice was as irregular as 
the countenance which he gave to Whitfield was unbecoming. 
Haworth is described, not as the spot to which his clerical 
labours were confined, but as “‘ the principal sphere or centre 
of his public ministrations :” for “‘ the circuit which he took 
on week days extended to many miles from his own habitation. 
Among other places he frequently went over the hills to Ewood, 
in the parish of Halifax, where his son resided. He often 
preached there in the barn, and other out-buildings.” And on 
one occasion he seems to have joined with Whitfield and 
other ministers, of what persuasion we are not told, “ ina 
— preaching in a field, where thousands were assembled.” 

. 22. 

The consequence of these irregularities was, that his church 
at Haworth was the favourite resort of the Methodists ; and 
thither young Fawcett, as long as he continued in their con- 
nection, “ generally repaired on those Sabbaths when the 
Lord’s Supper was administered.” P. 31. 

But a much more detailed account is given of the life and 
labours of Mr. Venn, particularly at Huddersfield ; where he 
remained for about eleven years, actively, and we doubt not 
zealously and sincerely, labouring to promote what he con- 
ceived to be the cause of true religion. 

We shall not enter into the history of a man so well:known 
to all our.readers as Mr. Venn; but shall content ourselves 
with adverting to one fact, mentioned more than once by the 
author, as.a decided proof of ‘‘ that Catholic spirit with respeet 
to other denominations of professing Christians,” ‘by ‘whi 
he is said to have been “ eminently distinguished.” 


__ © After his. removal to Yelling, he occasionally visited his late 
charge (at Huddersfield;) and ‘he could not witness with indiffer- 
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ence the efforts they made to perpetuate the good work he had 
begun, and their determination to hear elsewhere, when they could 
not do it to their satisfaction from the pulpit he once occupied, 
that blessed Gospel which had been the power of God to the salva- 
tion of their souls. Great numbers of young persons were among 
the fruits of Mr. Venn’s ministry; and of these at least thirteen, 
many of whom went through a course of -preparatory studies with 
the Rev. Mr. Scott, of Heckmondwike, near Wakefield, became 


useful, and some of them very eminent ministers, chiefly in the 
independent connection.’’ P, 28, 


In another part of the volume this subject is again resumed; 
with our author, it is evidently a favourite topic, and it will 


be our own faults if we do not profit by the information he has 
given us. 


“ A brief narrative,” says he, “ has already been given of the 
distinguished success which attended the labours of the Rev. Mr. 
Venn, during his continuance at Huddersfield. He was, as has 
been related, the great instrument in the hand of God of the diffu. 
sion of Gospel light in that neighbourhood. To that period we 
may refer, as being the happy commencement of what afterwards 
took place in that populous manufacturing district among the Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Independents. ‘ As a wise master builder, 
he laid the foundation, and other men built thereon.’ ’’ “ At the 
removal of this truly great man from Huddersfield, the crowds who 
had followed him from different places, with so much earnestness 
and delight, became like sheep deprived both of their shepherd 
and of the pasture where they had been so richly fed.~ A consi- 
derable body formed themselves into a society on the Independent 
plan, and erected a spacious edifice for public worship, where a 
large congregation was soon collected, and still continues to attend, 
under the ministry of that venerable minister of Christ, the Rev. | 
Mr. Moorhouse: Another considerable society on the same plan 
was established at Holmfrith. Others connected themselves with 
a small Baptist church at Salendine Nook, then under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. ra Clayton, who though he preached there, 
lived at a farm near Wainsgate. The interest, previously to the 
aecession and the removal of Mr. Wood from Halifax, to be co- 
pastor with Mr. Clayton, was in so low a state, that the collections 
scarcely served to defray his journeying expences.”” ‘“ Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ingham, of Lochwood, having received the word with joy 
from the lips of Mr. Venn, knew its value by an experience of its 
power on his own soul. Being in very extensive business as 8 
cloth-merchant, he had among his other premises a large room, 
which he appropriated to the worship of God, pre ver for the 
use of the Baptists, to whom he now decidedly attached himself. 
Salendine Nook, where he was a member, was at the distance of 
three miles, and like many other meeting-houses which the Baptists 
formerly erected, stood in a very solitary dreary situation. He, 
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however, made a point of attending there with his family regularly 
on Lord’s days till towards the close of life, when he generously, 
at his sole expence, erected a handsome place of worship for the 
convenience and accommodation of Lochwood and the neighbour- 
hood.” P. 154. 


Such then were some of the excellent fruits of Mr. Venn’s 
ministry at Huddersfield. The most able of his disciples 
became Sectarian ministers; one of the richest was the 
founder of a meeting-house, and his flock, as soon as their 
favourite preacher was removed, seem almost unanimously to 
have deserted the Church, and formed themselves into Bap- 
tist and Independent congregations ; Mr. Venn himself ex- 
pressing no disapprobation of this schismatical defection, but, 
as we are led to infer, giving it his countenance and sanction. 
This convincing proof of the tendency of his preaching, and 
the soundness of those principles of Church-membership which 
he inculcated, will, we trust, be duly appreciated by our 
readers. It marks, we will venture to say, not the character 
of the individual only, but of the party in which he held so 
distinguished a station. We hear mach and continually of 
the zealous affection which the clergy who are connected with 
that party bear towards the Church: they are indeed, in their 
own estimation, the only true churchmen ; the favoured few 
who alone understand her doctrines, and promulgate them 
with sincerity and truth; “ scarcely allowing (to use the words 
applied by the author of this volume to dissenting Calvinistic 
teuchers) that any preach the Gospel, who vary at all from 
their favourite phraseology.” Yet do we find them generally 
estranged from their brethren of the clergy, and living in 
habits of close intimacy with Dissenters ; uniting with them 
in the promotion of religious institutions, and we fear too 
often thus effectually aiding them to confound the distinctions 
which separate the meeting-house from the Church. The 
process may in many instances be slow, and almost imper- 
ceptible, but its effect has already become sufficiently evident. 
Their hearers have no idea of Churcl: communion, or its da- 
ties; they have attended public worship ina erate church 
or chapel, not from a deliberate preference for the services of 
the Church of England, not from a spirit of willing obedience 
to her discipline, and a conviction of the purity of her doc- 
trine; but upon the true Sectarian principle of seeking edifi- 
cation. ‘Their preacher has been, in their estimation, a pow- 
erful orator, and his discourses have been ‘‘ sweet” and “‘ com- 
Jortable; but deprived of him, =e quit the Church without 
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regret, if the pulpit of the neighbouring meeting-house attract 
them by the display of similar qualities. 

We are confident that this is no exaggerated statement. 
Where the clergy of this class are established, and in the 
zenith of their popularity, their congregations are crowded 
to excess; for they are not only composed of their own pa- 
rishioners, but of wandering sheep from other folds, and of 
Dissenters of various denominations. Eut the influence of 
the Church is daily, nay hourly withering under their minis- 
trations ; and many of them, who may not so far partake in 
the Catholic spirit of Mr. Venn, as to approve of open and 
avowed schism, will in all probability be doomed to eat the 
bitter fruits. of their own devices, should their lives be spared 
until age and infirmities have dissolved the charm which now 
attracts the admiring crowds who surround their pulpits. 
The mortification and desertion which they are preparing for 
themselves, will be no compensation to the Church for the 
evils which they will bring upon her; nor will her faithful 
friends find any consolation in the certainty, that these, her 
mistaken and froward children, will~perhaps be the first to 
suffer by her fall: bat would they reflect on the many strange 
symptoms which have already appeared of that re-action, of 


which they will be the earliest victims, they might perhaps 
be even yet induced to pause and consider, while it is pos- 
sible to retrace their steps; and they would then perceive, 
that they will best consult their own true interests, as well as 
evince the sincerity of thet attachment to the Church which 
they profess, by a zealous co-operation with their brethren in 
her defence agamst the common enemy. 





Art. If. Journey from Moscow to Constantinople, ia 
the Years 1817, 1818. By Wiliam Macmichael, M. D. 
F.RAS. one of Dr. Radcliffes travelling Fellows, from 
the University of Oxford. 4to. 2380 pp. Il. Us. 6d, 
Marruy. 1819. 


Dr. MacmicHAkL is a very pleasant and intelligent 
traveller; not that he has seen much, nor that his route is 
particularly interesting, but that he has told what he has seen 
in a simple, unambitious style, never interlarding bis straight- 
forward narrative, as the manner of some late voyagers has 
been, with impertinent digressions, nor stopping short to show 
his readers how profoundly he can think‘on foreign relations, 
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givil ahuses, statistics, and political economy. In November, 
1817, Dr. M. arrived at Moscow, already towering in sullen 
majesty oyer its late rnins. The rapidity with which the city 
had been restored excited his admiration; every building in 
the Kremlin was completely repaired ; from the summit of the 
Great John tower, he discovered that the Kitaigorod, or 
Chinese city, with its exchange and magazines, was entirely 
rebuilt, and the greater part also of two other quarters, the 
Semlianigorod, and the Slobode. ‘The palaces of the nobles 
alone seemed to retain vestiges of the conflagration. On a 
mound, north-west of the walls of the Kremlin, the workmen 
were employed in finishing a vast building called the Exercir- 
Haus, intended as a parade for the troops in severe weather ; 
and on the other side, in front of the church of the blessed 
William, (the construction of which was considered so cu- 
rious, that by the truly barbarous policy of Ivan the Terrible, 
the eyes of the architect were put out, lest he should be em- 
ployed on a similar edifice,) appeared a colossal group of 
bronze, intended to commemorate the recent invasion and 
deliverance. 

For ourselves we never entertained the slightest doubt 
that the Russians were the authors of their own triumph, and 
we have looked in vain for any rational motive which should 
induce the French to fire over their heads, their last and only 
remaining protection: if any of our readers, however, should 
still be unconvinced on the subject, and conceive that the 
destruction of Moscow was a master-stroke of Bonaparte’s 
policy, which failed, as his admirers would persuade us: was 
the case in all his other failures, from untoward circumstances 
which he neither ought to have fureseen, nor was able to con- 
troul, we will present them with a striking anecdote in point, 
which Dr. Macmichael has related. 


“ The burning of Moscow, the theme of admiration of the pre- 
sent age, will descend to posterity as one of the most remarkable 
events of the late war; and since the obstinacy of the Russians in 
refusing to appropriate to themselves the glory of the deed, has 
thrown an obscurity on the affair, any anecdote that tends to illus- 
trate the history of that disaster, may be thought worth preserving. 
Among the inhabitants who made their escape on the approach of 
the French, was a merchant of the highest respectability, who, 
carrying with him what property be: could coilect, left his home 
and fled to Petersburg. On the entrance of the enemy,'his resi- 
dence, situated in the Bielgorod, the quarter that ultimately es- 
caped conflagration, was occupied by one of the chief officers of 
the etat major. Some days after, a Russian servant of the pro- 
prietors, who had remained behind, made various attempts to se- 
Hbh2 
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crete himself about the premises, but was as often detected and 
repulsed ; until, at the request of the temporary police established 
by Buonaparte, he was admitted, under pretence of taking care of 
the furniture and other property of his absent master. But no 
sooner had he Gxed himself in his old quarters, than he was dis- 
covered making several ineffectual trials to set the house on fire; 
and when interrogated as to the motive for such extraordinary con- 
duct, coolly replied, that ‘every thing around him was burning, 
and he did not see why his master’s house should escape.’ With a 
degree of lenity almost surprising in an enraged enemy, he was 
only thrust out of doors, discontented at his own want of success, 
and evidently considering his master and himself disgraced by notbe- 
ing permitted to partake of the general sacrifice. But this feeling seems 
now to have subsided; and the Russians, so far from assuming to 
themselves the merit of so heroical an act, have the strange incon- 
sistency of ascribing it to the French, to whom the burning of the 
city, and the destruction of the magazines it contained, were the 
severest calamities. Connected with the question of who set fire 
to Moscow, is the destiny of the governor of the city during that 
momentous period. Whether the decisive step was the result of 
the determined zeal of Count Rostopchin, taking upon himself the 
tremendous responsibility of so bold a measure, or only carried 
into execution by his immediate orders, after having received the 
countenance of higher authority ; still, as the destruction of the 
town is allowed on all hands to have been the saving of the empire, 
it would seem that the gratitude of the nation coul@not be too 
strongly expressed towards the governor of Moscow.” P. 12. 
Litile was wanting to increase the misery of the French in 
their retreat, but that little which was left undone by the fe- 


rocity of war, aad the severity ef the elements, was fully sup- 


plie 1d by the avarice of the Jews. These people (conducunt 


foricas, et cur non omnia?) contracted to cleanse the town 
of Wilna, and carry away the pestilential bodies of the dead. 
‘they were to receive five silver copeks for each corpse , but 
not content with the bodies which they found in the streets, 
they were detected in throwing the dying out of the windows 
of the hospitals, to increase e the number, and swell the amount 
of their claims. 

On the iG6th of December, Dr. Maecmichael and bis com- 
panior n quilted Moscow, ead after travelling all night, reac shed 
Woula, the Russian birm ingbam; on the i9th, be entered 
Little Russia, and found a manifest inp coummedl im civiliza- 
tion ;—a fact sufliciently established when we learn that the 


Postmaster spohe Latin, and the Tractierer (innkeeper) af- 


The roads, 
and it was 


forded his guests a wine resembling Champagne. 


however, by no means Impros edinr proportion ; 
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with no small difficuity that they dragged their kibitkas 
through quagmires of mud and thin ice. On the bank of the 
Borysthenes they found themselves in the midst of at least 
100 peasants, the accumulation of three or four days previous 
to the thaw. Girls with long plaited tails of their own hair, 
men in wigs with pendant ears, like the lion coif of a judge, 
huge gloves without fingers, heavy boots, broad girdles, and 
white beards stiffened by frost. The boat which was to 
transport this motley party, by instalments, was of small di- 
mensions ; but they took to it like Sancho’s sheep, and the 
first voyage carried over three kibitkas, twelve horses, and as 
many men: an additional Jew had secreted himself behind 
one of the carriages, but upon discovery he was kicked out 
with much perseverance on the part of the crew, and most 
patient acquiescence on his own ;—a conduct on either part 
which Dr. M. does not pretend to account for, After a 
passage which required some labour aud skill, they landed on 
the opposite bank, amid a group of women busily employed 
in beating and treading linen, with bare feet, (weil may they 
be called ‘* half-frozen and livid!’) by the sides of holes made 
in the ice. 

The Poles, in the district which they now entered, are 
enervated and demoralized by the intemperate use of ardent 
spirits: the distilleries are in the hands of government, and 
numberless drunken taverns, called Cursemays, are farmed 
by rascally Jews. ‘* Look there,” said one of them, pointing 
with exultation to the many parties in different corners of 
his hut, “‘ a good customer will drink me one hundred roubles 
worth in the course of the week.” Now a tumbler costs only 
twenty copecks, (about 4d.) and a hundred copecks make a 
rouble; the quantity therefore is almost incredible. At Ol- 
wiopol one of the wheels of their carriage broke down, and 
the new circle of iron which it required was deliberately to be 
forged from the rude material. They consoled themselves by 
seeing the vice-consul of Bucharest under the same mishap, 
and cheated the time by conversing with a wounded Russian 
officer going on a joyful errand to Siberia. He had attracted 
the notice of the emperor by his gallantry in the late cam- 
paign, and had been rewarded by the pardon of his mother, 
an English woman by birth, whom he was now hastening to 
deliver from exile. 

Their shattered’ bridgka was however doomed to fresh 
perils: the Moldavians always drive five horses at full gallop. 
At Tassy, the capital of these people, Dr. M. witnessed the 
funeral of the Hospodar’s daugliter ; aceremony which did not 
prejudice him much in-favour of the magnificence of his highe 
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ness’s court. ‘Towards evening he saw his body guard pa- 
raded in the court of the Hetman: the battalion consisted in 
its full complement of twenty rank and file, with three mus- 
quets, no sandals, or stockings, and only an occasional pair of 
breeches; but his excellency had a drum and file, which 
performed several martial airs with great effect. The nomi- 
nation of the high officers of government took place the next 
day, when cur travellers were introduced to the Hospodar, 
They were received by a person long since officially obsolete 
in European establishments—the court jester, who danced 
before them into the audience room. After waiting a short 
time, a buzz announced the approach of the prince, and the 
ceremonial commenced of seven boyars, who had that morn- 
ing paid the grand Postelnik 100,000 piastres ; each received 
in return a place of distinction, which gave hin the privilege 
of wearing his beard. ‘The Hospedar then retired, and the 
travellers were admitted to an audience in another apartment. 
He offered them coffee and pipes, and conversed fluently in 
French. 

Our readers will recollect, that in the course of last year, 
the Hospodar suddenly fled into the Austrian dominions, 
accompanied by his family. If we may judge from Dr. Mac- 
michael’s account of the general close of the short-lived go- 
vernnient of their highnesses, he took this step wisely. 


“© The usual termination of the short-lived dignity of an Hos- 
podar is as sudden as it is treacherous. If he has failed in remit- 
ting to the treasury of the Grand Seignior, the expected sums of 
money extorted from his oppressed subjects; is suspected of in- 
triguing with a neighbouring nation, or has been outbid at Con. 
stantinople by a more wealthy Greek, ambitious of becoming his 
successor ; his removal from the throne, and the termination of his 
life, are secretly resolved upon. The confidential missions of the 
Porte are intrusted to the officers, called (ap/gi Bashi, or cham- 
berlains ; nor is there any thing uncommon in the arrival of one of 
these emissaries at the court of a distant Pasha; where, as a Turk 
of consequence, and the bearer of an official communication irom 
the seat of government, he is treated with great respect, and ad- 
mitted to an early audience of the Hospodar. But the matter is 
highly delicate; the numerous attendants by whom a Pasha i8 
surrounded must be dismissed ; the Capig? Busia has business of 
the greatest importance to communicate ; in short, he must speak 
in secret. If the Hospodar has received, from his friends at Con- 
stantinople, any intimation of the intended pilot, he resolutely re- 
fuses to dismiss his guard, and calls on the Turk to declare his 
mission openly ; but if, unhappily uninformed of the snare, he de- 
sires his attendants to withdraw, the Capigi Bashi seizes the oppor- 
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tunity, the blow is struck, and the head of the unwary prince rolla 
at the feet of the executioner. The fehrman of the Porte is now 
instantly displayed, to protect the Capigi Bashi from the sudden 
fury of the guards, who how to the sacred authority of the successor 
of Mahomet. Such, however, seems to be the innate love of du- 
plicity and treachery amongst the Turks, that the order must not 
be produced till the deed is done. An emissary who should fail in 
this respect, would fall a victim to his imprudence; and his own 
head be sent to Constantinople, as a proof of his want of skill, and 
a punishment for his indiscretion.’ P. 96. 


From Jassy to Tekuten Dr. Macmichael and his compa- 
nion continued to travel on, not in their unhappy bridgkas, 
but in the common carts of the country. ‘These are con- 
structed entirely of wood, without a particle of iron; they 
are easily repaired, and if upset (which is a common occu 
rence) as easily righted; they are drawn by four horses at 
full gallop, and driven by a postillion, with his hair shaved 
close to the skull in such manner as to leave a large tuft 
attached to the crown, which flows with shaggy locks about 
the ears, eyes, and neck. When a linch pin came out, the 
driver cut a peg from a tree; when the wheel took fire, he 
resorted to the same means by which Gulliver extinguished 
the conflagration in the imperial palace at Lilliput. ‘The tra- 
vellers sat upright on a bundle of hay placed on their portman- 
teaus, and submitted to both these operations with a very 
laudable patience. 

At Bucharest they were introduced to the Prince of Wal- 
lachia, whom they found sitting cross-legged on a sola with 
the princess his wife: they kissed the palm of his highness’s 
hand, and remarked nothing particular about his court, ex- 
cept that the hall of audience was covered with an English 
carpet. The Waiwode at Bucharest is said, on credible au- 
thority, ‘‘ to have maintained a secret correspondence with 
the secretary of one of the most efficient personages during 
the congress at Vienna.” We do not pretend to understand 
these diplomatic mysteries, nor can we conjecture how it 
could be worth the Hospodar’s while, to pay 1000 ducats 
monthly, in order that he might send to the Grand Seignior 
the earliest intelligence of matters in which he had no con- 
cern. On another day they paid a visit to the archbishop, 
whose income is said to amount to 400,000 piastres, (not far 
short of 17,000/.) His reverence had just dined, spoke no- 
thing but Greek, had a sharp fit of the gout, aod talked con 
amore of esculents. His library contained a great many 
books, (among which was the collection of the traveller Son- 
nini) lying péle-méle on the floor, or piled on dusty shelves. 
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One evening at the theatre they saw our “ Taylor riding to 
Brentford,” performed in German. Notwithstanding a num- 
ber of very coarse jokes, the prince ess and her daughters, who 
were present, laughed most heartily ; and the son of the Hos- 

odar brought into the same room with his mother and sisters, 
his mistress, a Wallachian lady, who had lately deserted her 
husband and six children. 

Leaving Georgiova, they rowed along the Danube to the 
ruined fortress of Rudschuk, and resumed their journey on 
horseback. On entering the several villages on their route 
in which they wished for refreshment, one of their swingees 
placed himself on any eminence which he could find, and set 
up a loud and piercing shout as long as respiration would 
allow him. After two or three repetitions, the chief of the 
Village, whose title on these occasions is Schorbatchie, made 
his appearance, and conducting the travellers to a hut, enter- 
tained them with food and lodging; a service, for w hich as he 
never received any requital from the ‘Turks, he proffered only 
under compulsion to Dr. M. till he found he was to be paid. 

The passage of Mount Hoemus from Gablova to Shipka 
occupied five hours: the latter villege introduced the travel- 
lers to Romelia. At Eski Sagra they dined, tearing with 
their fingers a large dish of sheep's trotters stewed in grease, 
and a haricot mutton, and concluding with pilau, sour milk, 
sorbet, and wine. ‘Towards evening they encountered a pea- 
sant’s wedding, saw the Romaic dance, and drank the bride’s 
health, to which the husband devoutly answered Amen. As 
they quitted the nuptial revelry, the setting sun shone upon a 
Moslem groupe performing funeral rites in a distant burial- 
ground, At Adrianople they visited the mosque of Selim, 
and the bazaar of Ali Pashaw. On taking off their shoes 
they were allowed to enter the first, in which, on a hasty 
glance, they found carpets, lamps, and ostrich eggs innumer- 
able; several side chapels, in which devout ‘Turks were read- 
ing or praying; a sacred fountain, of which they were per- 
mitted to taste ; and so many windows, that the euide hurried 
him away long before Dr. Macmichael could count them; ; for 
a Christian to do this, it seems, is a bad omen, but the French 
consul gratified Dr. M.’s curiosity by assuring him that by 
his own calculation they amounted to 999. The exterior 
court is paved with white marble, and surrounded by antique 
columns of various orders and dimensions, and of the most 
costly materials. Verde Antico, Egyptian granite, or Apol- 
lino marble, which support a cloyster. ‘The bazaar is 4 

vaulted building of red and white bricks placed alternately; 


its length, which seems the only thing remarkable about it, 
6 
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is 800 paces: in every thing else we venture to think it much 
inferior to the Burlington arcade. 

We must hurry Dr. Macmichael to Constantinople, without 
taking more notice of his opinions in regard to the lately-dis- 
puted question of the contagion of the “plague, than that he 
appears to be quite as competent a physician, as he assuredly 
is an agreeable‘traveller ; but we are anxious to lay before 
our readers the fourth chapter of his work, in which is con- 
tained an account of an extraordinary expedition made by his 
friend Mr. Legh into Syria. 

Mr. Legh, in company with Messrs. Bankes, Irby, and 

Mangles, determined to attempt to penetrate from Jerusalem 
by the north and eastern coasts of the Dead Sea to Wadi 
Moosa, (the valley of Moses) the supposed site of the ancient 
Petra. The two latter gentlemen had once already been un- 
successful in this design; and after paying fifteen hundred 
piastres to the Benesakar Arabs, who were unable to perform 
their engagements, had escaped from their treacherous guides, 
not without encountering much danger and privation, The 
Vizier, when applied to for a ferman, stated that Karrac and 
Wadi Moosa were not in the Grand Seignior’s dominions, 
and referred them to the Pasha of Damascus; he in turn 
sent them to the governor of Jerusalem, by whom they were 
directed to the governor of Jaffa, who declined all interfer- 
ence, as he could not undertake to be answerable for their 
safety. Thus thrown upon their own resources, after a month’s 
solicitation, they obtained a promise from the governor of 
Jerusalem, that he would write to the sheikhs of Hebron and 
Karrac. During their stay for this purpose, they witnessed 
the superstitious ceremonies of the holy week, and the pilgri- 
mage to Jordan, for which we must refer our readers to the 
faithful Maundrell. Vinding that the governor of Jerusalem 
had no intention of fulfilling his promise, they bought horses, 
assumed the Bedoueen dress, concealed their money in their 
belts, and forming with their servants a party of nine, without 
more delay boldly commenced their journey. 

Their guide was an Arab, the release of whose son from 
prison had been procured by Mr. Bankes. ‘The sheikh of 
Hebron, at which place they rested the first night, after much 
wavering, refused to have any thing to do with the business ; 
and with a feeling of honour, not very usual in these parts, re- 
turned a watch which had been given to conciliate him, and 
four hundred piastres with which he had been entrusted to 

procure guides. Not long, however, after they had quitted the 
. town, they were overtaken by the sheikh’s brother, who 
brought with him a letter addressed to the governor of Karrac, 
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and two Arab guides, for which a bargain was struck at the 
rate of the watch and 150 piastres, the sheikh’ 8 brother himself 
very thankfully accepting a rubce (about two shillings) for his 
trouble. Acc ompani ied by their new friends they hastened on 
to some black spots in the ‘distance of the desert, the tents of 
the Yellaleen Arabs, to which tribe their guides be longed ; 
they reached them about dusk, and in the course of a few 
hours contracted an unc easing source of torment from swarms 
of vermin, which never quitted them till they had been purified 
in Dgezah Pashaw’s baths at Acre. 

Five new guides, armed with musquets, were procured 
from the ¥ ellalee *n sheikh, an incautious offer of five hundred 
piastres fora direct guidance to Wadi Moosa, mduced these 
fellows to demand the same sum for the stipulated journey to 
Karrac. ‘The trave'lers resisted the imposition with firmness, 
and even proceeded on their dreary expedition, leaving their 
guides behind, till after three hours’ advance they were again 
rejoined bythem. We confess that this required a degree of 
coolness and courage, of which we by no means conceive our 
selves to be masters. 

The Dead Sea had been for some time in sight. Their route 
lay between conical kills of flint and chalk, ane a few scattered 
trees bearing the doom-apple. ‘The darkness, which was fast 
gathering on, the fatigue, and the want of contidence in their 
conductors, induced them to pass the night ina ravine, which 
they had justentered. ‘The wood, w hich they collected, was 
too much impregnated w ith salt to make a fire, and their only 

efreshment consisted of a few handfuls of flour, mixed with 
cold water. At day-break they continued along the foot of a 
high mountain, across a sandy plain, to a tract cultivated with 
wheat and barley, and grown over withreeds, acacias, tama- 
risks, and mustard trees, and were hospitalily entertained bya 
horde of Goharuees. They slept that night on the banks of'a 
rivulet. On the following morning a steep ascent through the 
forge of a mountain brought them within sight of Karrac, in 
which town, during the absenc eof the sheikh Yousouf, they 
were received by his son. The population is half Christian 
and half Mahometan, living upon very amicable terms. The 
women enjoy the same sort ot liberty which is afforded in Eng- 
land to swine; they are allowed to run about every where ; 
but, by way of prec aution, have a ring put throngh their nos- 
trils. ‘Phe sheikh, who returned the next day, consented to 
accompany them to Wadi Moosa, on a promise of 400 pias- 
tres. Their first day's journey brought them to the tents of the 
sheiih’s favorite son Ismael, in which they were banqueted 
most sumptuously. Coffee was first roasted, pounded, and 
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boiled, and handed round; then cards and whey, which was 
drank from the hollows of their hands ; next was served a 
sheep cutin pieces, and boiled in sour milk. ‘The pieces were 
thrown into a large wooden bowl, and the fat of the tail (the 
chief delicacy) cut in lumps, was placed at the top. Of this 
each guest*bolted as much and as quickly as he could. Butter 
was then poured over the meat, and every hand was busily em- 
ployed in snatching and tearing it. ‘Those who had been un- 
able to squat in the first circle, received half-gnawed bones 
front the foremost, which they in turn transmitted to the dogs 
behind. A dish of burgul (green wheat, boiled in the same 
sour milk which had cooked the mutton) concluded the repast 
—this was rolled by the hand into a sort of bolus, and very 
dexterously thrust into the mouth by help of the thamb. 

On the following morning they proceeded to the encamp- 
ment of sheikh Salim, under whose protection, as Yousouf'as- 
sured them, it was absolutely necessary that they should be 
placed. "This gentleman was very hospitable at first with his 
boiled mutton, but seemed afterwards inclined to drive a very 
hard bargain; moreover, he was a little warm in his expres- 
sions ; for, when they refused to accede to his terms, he wished 
that “a flash of lightning would come and sweep them all 
from the face of the earth.” An English coal-heaver’s oath 
would have conveyed the same meaning, though perhaps not 
in such poetical terms. The proimise of 150 piastres calmed 
him at last, though some of his Arabs seemed to think that the 
only object of the visitors was to discover the wells, in order 
that the king of England being informed of them, might 
come and conquer the country. Yousouf, to conciliate them, 
Stated, that England was one of the best countries in the 
world ; that they only came to see old buildings, and that 
though not strictly Mahometans, they had saved Acre froin 
being burnt by the French. On the second day they reached 
Shubac, a strong position, chiefly in ruins ; among which they 
observed the remains of a church, probably built by the 
Crusaders. The town is surrounded by a ravine, three hun- 
dred feet deep, cultivated into gardens. The inhabitants, as 
they passed through the town, on their way to the tent of the 
sheikh Ebn Raschid shouted, ‘* What White Arabs!” They 
found this chief, accompanied by the governor of Wadi 
Moosa, sheikh Abou Zeitun, who unfortunately took an imme- 
diate dislike to them ; and swore, “ By the beard of the Pro- 
Phet, and by the Creator, that the Caffres should not come into 
lis country!” Ebn Raschid was as much prepossessed in 
their favour, at sight of the Jerman of the Pasha of Epypt. 
The two sheikhs stormed violently at each other, Abou Zeit 
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starting up, declared, that if they passed through his lands, 
** they should be shot like so many dogs.” Ebn Raschid, de- 
siring them to follow his example, sprang into the saddle, and 
grasping his spear, exclaimed fiercely, ‘‘ 1 have set them on 
their horses, let me see who dare stop Ebn Raschid.” The 
Arabs of Wadi Moosa kept hovering on the high-ground to 
watch their movements, and the chief of Shubac having been 
joined by about twenty horsemen, thirty foot, and a few double- 
mounted dromedaries, renewed his oath. “ By the honour of 
his women, and by the beard of the Prophet, that they should 
drink of the waters of Wadi Moosa, and go wherever they 
pleased in that accursed country.” Ebn Raschid’s camp stood 
on the edge of a precipitous cliff, Mount Hor towered on its 
right, to the left was a boundless desert. In the farthest ho- 
rizon, at the distance of three days’ journey, Mount Sinai was 


‘pointed out tothem. <A spy, who had been sent out to recon- 


noitre, reported, that the people of Abou Zeitun were posted 
to dispute the passage ofa streain, which lay between the tra- 
vellers and Wadi Moosa; and, in reply toa messenger W hom 
Ebn Raschid deputed to propose, that they might be allowed 
to pass, on condition that they would not drink the water, they 
received an answer, that ‘‘ they should neither pass through 
the lands, nor touch the waters.” Our readers will call to 
mind the similar answer which Moses received from the King 
of Edom, when he made a similar application to him from Ka- 
desh, (Numbers Xx.) 

‘The matter now assumed a very serious aspect ; fresh troops 
joined the party of Ebn Raschid, under the Sheikhs Yousouf 
and Salim, who had hitherto staid behind, and were still most 
anxious to return. Ebn Raschid however continued swearing 
“ by God and the Prophet that his visitors should not go back 
till they had seen the hasna, or treasury of the temple of Pha- 
raoh.” At length on the following morning, three people from 
Haman, a town in the desert on the Pi lorim’ sroad to Mecca, 
arrived to inspect their fermans, and having satistied Abou 
Zeitun of their authenticity, he advanced to “the camp with a 
piece of white cotton on his spear, in token of friendship, and 
gave him permission to advance, though not to drink the 
water. ‘They now descended into the valley, and crossed the 
disputed stream, at which Ebn Raschid, with an air of 
triumph, insisted that they should water their horses. On its 
bank stood a sepulchre of considerable dimensions, excavated 
from the rock, at its entrance were too disfigured colossal 
sphinxes. But their guides were too impatient to permit 
close examination ; and hurried them on, with an assurance 
that if they intended to survey all the extraordinary places 
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which were to be seen, they would not finish in ten thousand 
years. , 

“© We remounted our horses, and rode into a most sombre and 
terrific pass, varying from eight to fifteen feet in width ; the sides of 
which were formed by completely perpendicular precipices, rising 
to the height of from two hundred to five hundred feet—occa- 
sionally the lofty summits alternately inclined towards each other, 
so as often to exclude almost entirely the light from above. In 
some places niches were sculptured in the sides of the rocks, in 
which statues had probably formerly been placed; and we saw fre- 
quent representations of rude stones, mysterious symbols of an 
indefinite figure, detached in relief from the body of the rock. 
Water-courses, or earthen pipes, situated at various heights, were 
observable on either hand of the pass: the tamarisk, oleander, wild 
fig, and other shrubs, obstructed the passage below, or hung from 
crevices in the clifis above. When we had proceeded rather more 
than half a mile, on looking up, an arch, perhaps belonging to an 
aqueduct, was seen connecting the opposite precipices. We con- 
tinued to explore the gloomy winding passage for the distance of 
about two miles, gradually descending, when the beautiful fagade of 
a temple burst on our view. A statue of Victory, with wings, filled 
the centre of an aperture like an attic window; and groups of co- 
lossal figures, representing a centaur and a young man, were placed 
on each side of a portico of lofty proportion, comprising two stories, 
and deficient in nothing but a single column. ‘The temple was en- 
tirely excavated from the solid rock, and preserved from the ravages 
of time and the weather by the massive projections of the natural 
cliffs above, in a state of exquisite and inconceivable perfection, 
But the interior chambers were comparatively small, and appeared 
unworthy of so magnificent a portico. On the summit of the front 
was placed a vase, hewn also out of tlhe solid rock, conceived by 
the Arahs to be filled with the most valuable treasure, and shewing, 
in the numerous shot-marks on its exterior, so many proofs of their 
avidity ; for it is so situated as to be inaccessible to other attacks. 
This was the hasna, or treasure of Pharaoh, as it is called by the 
natives, which Ebn Raschid, our conductor, swore “ we should be- 
hold.” While Mr. Bankes was employed in sketching the temple, 
my two friends, Captains Irby and Mangles, climbed with great 
difficulty up some broken steps on the left of the edifice, to the top 
of the rocks; and reported, on their descent, that they had seen, at 
some distance to the westward, a vase of colossal dimensions, pro- 
bably belonging to another temple. 

‘** In front, but rather to the right of the temple, were zy | 
excavated chambers. Leaving this splendid monument on the le 
hand, we continued for about three hundred yards in the same nar- 
row and awful pass, when we reached more excavated apartments, 
and at the termination of the rock to the left, arrived at the amphi- 
theatre we had seen from the Arab camp during our negotiation 
with Abou Zeitun. Thirty-three steps (gradini) were to be 
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counted, but unfortunately the proscenium not having been exca- 
vated like the other parts, but built, was in ruins ; so that we had 
here also to regret, as in most other similar monuments, the absence 
of that portion of an ancient theatre. A large open space now 
presented itsel!, strewed over with fragments of tiles, bricks, and 
the rubbish of former buildings. The only edifice of consequence 
was on the left of the area, which had the appearance of a palace ; 
the rocks which enclosed the space on all sides, with the exception 
of the north-east, were hollowed out into innumerable chambers of 
different dimensions, whose entrances were variously, richly, and 
often fantastically decorated with every imaginable order of archi- 
tecture *.” P. 227. 


They then ascended Mount Hor, and on the next day re- 
visited Petra, of which place we rejoice to find that Mr. 
Bankes is likely to furnish us with a detailed account. The 
extraordinary perseverance of this gentleman, the sagacity 
with which lre has accommodated himself to Eastern habits 
and prejudices, his unwearied devotion to every species of re- 
search connected with antiquity and the arts, and the stock of 
knowledge and talent which he brings with him to the subject, 
altogether give promise of the most interesting book of travels 
which has issued from the modern press. We shall be right 
glad to congratulate the public on his safe return, after this 
second visit to the wonders of Petra. ‘They found a sheep, 
about which they had formed ravenous expectations, cooked 
in a fashion somewhat novel to European palates; after its 
throat had been cut, it had been thrust entire, not omitting 
tés wool and entrails, into a large pot; but they were not 
fastidious. 

We have not time to accompany Mr. Legh through the re- 
mainder of his mostattractive route: excepting Mr. Bankes, 
and always excepting Lady Esther Stanhope, he has probably 
obtained more insight into Arabian manners than any of his 
countrymen. ‘The particulars which he relates deserve a much 
longer notice than our limits can afford, and we are not alittle 
obliged to Dr. Macmicbael for adding to his own pleasing 
jourval this most important Appendix. 


- 
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* “ The city of Petra, in the time of Augustus, was the residence of a king, 
who governed the Nabathai, or inhabitants of Arabia Petraza. This country wi 
conquered by Trajan, and annexed by him to Palestine ; but it afterwards formed 
a particular province, called the Third Palestine, or Salutaris. In more modera 
times, Baldwin f., King of Jerusalem, becoming master of Petra, gave it the name 
of Mous. Regalis.” 
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Art. IIT. The Court and Parliament of Beasts, freeiy 
translated from the Animali Parlanti of Giambattista 
Casti. A Poem, in seven Cantos. By William Stewart 
Rose. Crown 8vyo. 124 pp. 6s. 6d. Murray. Ld, 


We have no quarrel with this little jeu d’esprit, but that 
we understand nothing of its drift, and very little of its mat- 
ter. ‘The reader who looks for any resemblance in it to the 
celebrated Poem of the Abbate Casti will be egregiously 
disappointed. It is long siuce this has been in our hands, 
and when it was so, we do not pretend to say, that we read 
it through; for with all its power, and we will not deny that 
this was ; considerable, the wit in general was too local, the 
allusions too temporary, and the political adumbration too 
obscure, to allow us to peruse it with the same keen pleasure 
with which it is said to have been received at its first appear- 
ance on the Continent. Still less can we enter into the 
spirit (if it has any) of Mr. Rose’s decuction. 'To use his 
own words, (words which the reader may find it difficult to 
believe, are very good finger and thumb metre,) he has 
“ hoiled down three thick volumes to a quarter of ene,” and 
by a number of cant allusions, belonging doubtless to very 
good company, and slang phrases used in the polite coterie 
which he frequents, lie has taken a good deal of pains with no 
slight success, to make himself very generally unintelligible. 

To say the truth, Mr. Frere has done a great deal of harm 
by the publication of his amusing mock Romance, It was 
very well in itself, and though not calculated for general cir- 
culation, no one who bad read Pulci, would refuse his tribute 
of praise to so happy an imitation of a very difficult master. 
Now Mr. Frere, as it seems, played with great skill upon an 
instrument which it is a very easy matter to play upon with 
no skill at all, and from which the merest bagpipe droner 

can produce seunds by a whistle ;—putting aside Be ppo, which, 
though clever in itself, is a wholly different thing, treated in 
the same manuer, we have been nigh overwhelmed by slip- 
shod stanzas, female rhymes, and burlesque transpositions, 
ever since the appearance of the ‘ National Work.” We 
trust that Mr. Rose has given us the last specimen, for it is 
line to have done. 

It is quite impossible to give any analysis of a poem which 
in fact possesses nothing to be analyzed. Mr. Rose addresses 
himself in the beginning of each Canto to a separate friend, 
and it must be contessed that these friends are such as 4 


body might be proud to claim te himself in print;—Ugo Fes- 
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colo, Messrs. Hookham and Bartholomew Frere, Walter 
Scott and Hatlam and Sir Robert Ainstie. The beasts as- 
semble in parliament, and proceed to the election of a king; 
by the influence of the dog the lion is elected, and the dog 
himself appointed prime ‘minister. The old tion founds col- 
leges and libraries, dies, and is succeeded by his cub son, a 
minor; the dog is disgraced, and joins a conspiracy against 
the young monarch, who is killed in battle; the beasts form a 
congress, and the Poem ends, we know not why, with the 
account of an Hindu. 

A singte specime n must suffice: we choose it the more 
willingly ‘because it cle: arly proves that Mr. Rose can do much 
better things; a truth which no one can doubt who has read 
his Amadis de Gaul; and all would wish te see correborated 
by his translation of Ariosto. He is describing the “ strenua 
inertia” which occupies him at Gundimore. 

XIV. 
‘* By Chewton’s dingle 
Or Hordle’s cliff, where peevish sea-fowl screech, 
I love to pace the solitary shingle, 
What time tall breakers tumble on the beach, 


Without a book or thought: such rolling base 
Fills all my mind, and serves me in their place. 
XV, 
‘« More picturesquely rapt, I sometimes range 
And see the mighty stage of ocean clear “d. 
As nature were pre paring fora change ; 
Mark the beach'd buss and fish-boat “homeward steer’d, 


And listen in the distant din and bluster 
To th’ elements in arms, their march and muster ; 


XVI. 

** See Solent * tossing in distemper’d sleep, 
Breathe hard and long, his bosom heaving slow, 
Save where to shore the curling waters creep, 
There work and whiten, though no tempest blow, 
While hatching secret mischief, like a spy, 

Th’ unsettl’d wind veers restless round the sky. 
XVII. 

‘ Last, from the south forth sallying, sweeps along 

The billows, mixing seas and skies together. 


J muse meantime, and mutter from old song 
Such snatches, as best sort with the wild weather: 
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® « The Solent, or Solent-sea, is the channel between the Isle of Wight 
and maiu land.” 











Bryce’s Sermons. 


Until, self-fool'd, I almost think my lore 
* Hath set the troubled waters in a roar.’ 


XVII. 
* Then seek my cell and books, and trim my hearth, 
And call to Caliban, to fetch in firing, 
A crack-brain’d knave, that often makes me mirth; 
But when stern Winter, from our seas retiring, 
* Hath broke his leading staff,’ I play no more 
At Prospero, upon the sea-beat shore : 
XIX, 
‘“ But give my fountain vent, and set it spouting, 
Or scheme a freeze for some exotic’s tub ; 
Or measure myrtles, which persist in sprouting 
Without a sun, or murder obvious grub ; 


Or heat and hammer some reluctant rhyme; 
And so 'inid nothings fleet away my time.” P. 44. 


If there be any thing politically satirical in the main body 
of this strange rhapsody, it is lost ae us, and we are not 
sorry for it. If it is a plain, simple, innocent piece of ha- 
mour, it is very simple and innocent indeed. 





Art. IV. Sermons, by James Bryce, Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland at Fort William, and Chaplain on 
the Honourable Company's Bengal Establishment, 8vo, 
pp. 445. Uaderweslie: 181s. 


Arr. V. On the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the 
Church of Scotland ; a Sermon, by the Rev. James ryote 
D.D. Clergyman of the Church of Scotland at the 
sidency of Fort William. 8vo. pp. 46. Ferris, Cal- 
cutta. 1815. | 


Art. VI. The Preaching of the Gospel, the efficient Means 
of diffusing among Mankind a Knowledge of the true God; 
a Sermon, preached at opening the Church of St. Andrew, 
in Calcutta, March, 1818, by James Bryce, DD. Cler- 
gyman of the Church of Scotland at Fort William, and 
Chaplain to the Honourable Company's Bengal Esta- 
blishment. 8vo. pp. 63. Underwoods, 1818. 


tie 


‘« Tue end of preaching,” says a plain and sensible writer of 

the last century, “* must be acknowledged to be the instruction ef 
Ii 
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the hearers in faith and good life, in order to the glory of God, and 
their present and future happiness ; and this ought to be the rule 
and measure of preaching, and the exercise judged by this. When 
it is proper for the promoting these ends, it is good preaching ; 
when it is not so aimed, though the discourse be never so elabo- 
rate, witty, eloquent, or learned, it is not preaching: it may have 
its proper commendation as a speech, but ought not to be reck- 
oned as a good sermon.” Glanvil’s Essay on Preaching, 
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Our readers will perhaps excuse our introducing Dr. 
Bryce’s volume to their notice with so homely a precept. its 
wisdom can scarcely be questioned; and while we make it 
the ‘* rule and measure” of our judgment, we trust that we 
es) shall give no reasonable cause of offence to any elaborate or 
Rial eloquent writer, who may sometimes chance to have swerved 
a from its salutary directions. 

When it was determined, that the members of the Scotch 
eit establishment resident in Bengal should be placed under tbe 
at _ Spiritual superintendance of a clergyman of their own com- 
| munion, Dr. Bryce was selected to fill the important and deli- 
a cate situation of Scotch chaplain at Calcutta. Important he 
Bell. will doubtless allow it to be: and when it is considered, that 

his appointment followed so soon after that which placed a 
Bishop of its own at the head of the English Church in India; 

and that his congregation was to be composed of those, who 
: had hitherto, certainly from necessity, but also as it is believed 
' willingly, and with perfect satisfaction to their consciences, 
remained in full communion with that Church, it will be evi- 
dent that great delicacy was requisite on the part of the new 
chaplain. He was bound to take care, not to give unneces- 
sary cause of offence to the Church which had hitherto shel- 
tered his flock ; or to awaken feelings of hostility, where none 
. had previously existed, by the une called for introduction of 
HU any questions either of discipline or doctrine, on which the 
; | two establishments were known to be divided in opinion. 
fae We have already taken occasion to remark with some, bat 
¥ \ we trust not unwarrantable severity, on the manner in which 

' 
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' Dr. Bryce proved his determination to observe no such 
prudent or moderate line of conduct, even at the commence- 
ment of his labours; and in compliance with a rather pe- 
remptory call which he has made upon us, we shall be obliged, 
hefore the close of this article, to return to the subject. ‘We 
shall first, however, call the attention of our readers to the 

‘3 volume of sermons-which Dr. B. has transmitted to this coun- 

i nL try, doubtless as a proof of the superior advantages that his 

ry} eta countrymen have already received from his Indian ministry. 

Lucking at the volume merely as a specimen of literary com- 
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position, we may observe that the author succeeds best where 
he attempts the least. His general style is easy and natural ; 
it glides on without impediment, and conveys his ideas neatly 
and perspicuously ; but when he endeavours to rise into elo- 
quence, and fine writing, the labour is more conspicuous than 
the profit; we toil through a labyrinth of words’ without a 
clue to guide us, and when at last the mazy round has con- 
ducted us to the recesses of the author’s meaning, we are dis- 
appointed in our expectation of finding there some hidden 
beauty to reward our perseverance. Of the doctor's abilities 
as adivine, we are sorry to say that the volume alfurds but 
slender evidence: we are by no means disposed to question 
their extent, or to doubt that he is as mighty in the Scriptures 
as he is eloquent ; but we are compelled to confess that, he 
has very sparingly communicated the results of his theological 
studies ; and that this volume cantiot impart much knowledge 
of those doctrines which, as Christians, they are engaged to 
believe, to the persons who are represented as so higily fa- 
voured by Providence, in having at length an opportunity of 
participating in the ordinances of ‘‘ the best ecclesiastical 
establishment” in the world. We may perhaps be allowed to 
receive it as an indirect compliment paid to the Church which 
had hitherto been their instructor, that Dr. Bryce did not 
commence his spiritual labours by laying again the first prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith: we may presume, that he consi- 
dered his congregation as already sufficiently informed on 
questions of doctrine, and therefore proceeded to build upon 
the foundation laid by others, that superstructure of morals 
which is doubtless necessary to complete the Christian edifice. 
To this we should never think of raising an objection, had the 
connection between the foundation and the rest of the building 
been always carefully kept in view. 

We should be greatly misunderstood by any one who con- 
ceived, that we are averse to the inculcation of good works: 
but faith and righteousness should always be united in the 
preacher's exhortations; Christian duties should be deduced 
from Christian doctrines; and their necessity should be in- 
ferred, not merely from the beauty and fitness of virtue, nor 
even from its tendency to insure temporal peace and future 
reward; but from those awakening arguments for repentance 
and amendment which the Scriptures so abundantly furnish. 


In a word, every sermon should be “ sound speech, salutary and 
wholesome, such as is apt for edification, £6 obnodoun? @iolws nas 
ayamns, for the building men up in a most holy faith, and a more 
excellent charity ; not feeding the people with husks and drafle, 
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with colocynths and gourds, with gay tulips and useless daffodils, 
but with the bread of life, and medicinal plants springing from the 
marzin of the fountains of salvation.”” Jer. Taylor. 


The volume contains eighteen Sermons on the followin 
subjects :—On serving God; the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper ; the Duty of Perseverance in Piety ; the Improvement 
of ‘Time; a Lije ef Pleasure and Dissipation; the Day of 
Judgment; the Exaltation of Christ ; the Power of Conscience ; 
the Wisdom of this World; Wounds of the Heart ; the Pleasant- 
ness of Religion ; the Duties of the Aged ; the Prodigal Son; 
the Condemnation of Unbelievers ; pure and undefiled Reli- 
gion ; and the Loss of the Soul. 

No attempt, it will be perceived, is made at any thing like 
a connected series of discourses ; we shall therefore content 
ourselves with brmging forward the author to speak for him- 
self on some of the various subjects that he has undertaken 
to discuss, that our readers may be able to form their own 
opinion, and may determine how far the judgment we may 
venture to express is just and well founded. 

We extract the conclusion of the second Sermon, as a spe- 
cimen of the motives, by which Dr. Bryce thinks fit to excite 
his congregation to partake in the most solemn ordinance of 
their religion. We find no enumeration of the important 
spiritual benefits promised to the worthy communicant ; nor 
indeed does it appear to have fallen within the scope of the 
preacher's design to speak of the Lord’s Supper as a sucra- 
ment, an outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace: 
he contents himself with representing it as an act, by which 
we are bound to commemorate our Lord’s death and passion; 
and it is thus that he enforces on a congregation of Christians 
their obligation to fulfil their dying Saviour’s last injunction. 


‘* Pause but for a moment to consider that you are this day imi- 
tating the example of the good, the virtuous, and the devout of 
every age since the light of revelation first dawned on a benighted 
world; and it will serve to enliven your devotion, to strengthen 
your faith, and to animate your exertions. I would excite you by 
other motives to deeds of piety and virtue: I would urge you, in 
this land of strangers, where your lot is now cast, to recall to your 
recollection that there is another country, which all of us indulge 
the hope of again revisiting, and which we fondly regard as one 
great step that is to lead us from earth to heaven; a country less 
distinguished for the splendour of its power, and the lustre of its 
arms, than for the pure and holy worship which rises from its altars. 
Do you fondly anticipate years of happiness in that country where 
you once spent years of innocence? Are you cheered, amid the 
sultry toils to which you are here exposed, by the hope of agai® 
4 
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rejoining that socicty at home to which you still cling with the 
fondest affection? And have you forgotten what gave the charm 
to this society? Have you lost the remembrance of those delightful 
sensations, which, amid the calm and tranquil scenes of nature, 
often accompanied you to the house of prayer? Then do you in- 
dulge a hope that will never be realized, when you look even at 
home for peace and happiness. ‘The face of nature may wear the 
sweetest smiles ; hut unless it is contemplated by a mind devoutly 
serene, these smiles are vain. Come ye, then, to the table which 
your Redeemer has now spread for you, and there renew and invi- 
gorate the relish you once felt for the exercises of devotion amidst 
the scenes of early life. When seated at this holy place, ! am war. 
ranted to promise you the most grateful recollections, —recollections 
that will strengthen every virtuous purpose, and enable you, through 
the grace of God that is in Christ Jesus, to go on rejoicing in your 
Christian course.” P. 47. 


This is all very true, and prettily expressed, but surely it 
is out of place. Wecannot disapprove of Dr. Bryce’s endea- 
vour to awaken the patriotic feelings of his countrymen, nor 
of his considering a return to Scotland as “ one great step 
that is to lead him from earth to heaven.” The former is a 
duty which on proper occasions it clearly becomes him to per- 
form; and with the latter, which we regard purely as a mat- 
ter of taste, we assume no right to interfere. But we cer- 
tainly were not prepared for the introduction of such topics 
in a Sermon on one of the Christian Sacraments ; and we 
have only to remark, that the school in which we happened to 
learn our divinity, suggested better motives to us for the 
performance of the highest act of religious worship, than the 
grateful recollections of a distant earthly home, or the pros- 
pect of revisiting that home with joy. 

The third Sermon “ on Perseverance in Religion” seems 
to have been preached shortly after the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, 


“ Its business,’’ says Dr. Bryce, “ is to direct your attention to 
the nature and extent of those vows under which you have so 
lately come; and in the second place, to encourage you to proceed 
in the course on which you have so happily commenced, by setting 
before you, on the one hand, the advantageg which will inevitably 
result from a steady perseverance in piety and virtue; and on the 
other, the aggravated evils which you will entail upon yourselves, 
if, after so solemn a profession of your faith, you permit the disap- 
pointments which you may be doomed to encounter to render you 
‘weary in well doing.’ ” - P. 53. 


This outline is filled up by a useful exhortation to the per- 
formance of practical duties, enforced by arguments which it 
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will always become the Christian teacher to urge. Were. 
Dr. Bryce’s Sermons all of this character, though perhaps we 
might hesitate in approving the determination which com-. 
mitted them to the press, we should speak with unfeigned 
respect of them as compositions for the pulpit. At the same 
time we should feel it necessary to recommend the preacher, 
frequently to mingle witi such general recommendations of 
Christian holiness, plain and practical expositions of those 
great fundamental doctrines of our holy faith, which every 
Christian is bound to know and believe ; and in the knowledge 
and belief of which, he will find the most powerful motives to 
yerseverance in the pious discharge of his religious duties. — 

he following passage will afford a favourable specimen of 
Dr. Bryce’s manner, when under no peculiar temptation to 
attempt the display of his rhetorical powers. 


‘* Nor is the godly man prepared merely to enjoy the present 
life with a higher relish than is ever felt by the children of the 
world; he is also enabled to meet its afflictions with fortitude, and 
to disarm adversity itself of its terrors. Misfortunes overtake him 
not by surprise; for one of the first lessons which religion taught 
him was the uncertainty of all worldly enjoyments ; and their de- 
parture excites in his heart no other feeling than that of pious re- 
signation to the will of Him who gave and who is able to take away. 
He embitters not his days and nights in bewailing the loss which 
he may have sustained, nor in repining at the disappointment of 
those sanguine hopes which he once fancied on the very eve of 
accomplishment. He submits with cheerfulness to the will of 
Heaven, assured, that ‘ all things work together for good to them 
that love God,’ and honour his commandments. ‘Taught by his 
faith that here he has no continuing city, he looks forward to ano- 
ther and a better, whose builder and maker is God; and he regards 
the ‘ light afflictions of time, which are but jor a moment, as work- 
ing out a far more exceeding and an eternal weight of glory’— 
When the friend of his bosom is torn from his embraces, he is con- 
soled by the well-grounded hepe that he shall rejoin his society in 
the world of spirits: and regarding the separation as only for a few 
moments, he bears his loss with Christian fortitude and resignation. 
When he himself walks ¢ through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death,’ he is supported by the cheering consolations of religion ; 
and w hen he stands most in need of encouragement, he is rendered 
most sensible of the inestimable value of such a friend. It is thus 
that the man who makes obedience to the law of God the regu- 
lating principle of all his actions, who engages with sincerity in 
the exercises of devotion, and adds to his profe 'ssion the virtues 
that adorn and distinguish the Christian ; it is thus, we say, that 
he passes through life, in the enjoyment of its good things when 
they fall to his lot t; it is thus that he is enabled to meet its misfor- 
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tunes with manly fortitude and resignation, and to encounter death 
itself with courage and exultation.” P. 65. 
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Such is the general character of Dr. Bryce’s style; but he 
endeavours occasionally to rise above it, and to assume a 
higher tone of eloquence; with what success we shall now 
enable our readers to judge. The following extract from 
the sixth Sermon on Acts xvii. 3L. may be considered as an 
example of antithesis ; a figure of speech which is rather a 
favourite with the author, and occasionally betrays him into 
oversights, which we could scarcely have expected to meet 
with in the studied compositions of a practiced divine. 


‘“‘ He who once suffered on Mount Calvary, shall now be exalted 
a king and a judge over men. He who himself once stood at the 
bar of an earthly tribunal, and received the sentence of death from 
a Roman governor, shall now be seated on the throne of Heaven ; 
and, surrounded by angels and archangels who minister to his 
pleasure, shall behold an assembled world gathered around him, 
He who in the days of his flesh made expiation for the sins of the 
human race, shall, at this awful hour, exchange the merciful cha- 
racter of a Redeemer for the grander functions of a Judge. The 
eyes that once beheld the Son of man buffeted and mocked, spit 
upon and crucified, shall now behold him armed with Almighty 
power, to take vengeance on his enemies. They who would not 
hearken to his voice, when it spoke in accents of mercy and love, 
shall now hear the legislator, whose authority they despised and 
disregarded, passing, as their judge, the awful sentence of con- 
demnation on every impenitent transgressor of his laws. He who 
once came into the world as the minister of his Father’s love, 
offering forgiveness to every soul that repenteth, shall now appear 
as the avenger of his Father's honour, and shall come in flaming 
fire, with ten thousands of angels, to render vengeance to them 
that resisted his grace, and disobeyed the invitations of his Gospel. 
When he was born in Bethlehem, no voice was heard proclaiming 
that a man child had come into the world; no pomp bespoke the 
approach of the meek and lowly Jesus; but when he shall come to 
judge the world, he shall be arrayed in all the majesty of his F'ather’s 
glory,’ &. P. 134. 


Dr. Bryce here seems to have suffered his imagination to 
outstrip his memory. His hearers, we trust, did not forget, 
that St. Luke speaks of a vision of angels, which proclaimed 
the birth of the infant Saviour of the world to the shepherds 
of Bethlehem; and of a multitude of the heavenly host, -who 
poured forth a hymn of praise ‘‘ to God in the highest” on 
that joyful occasion. This, in a calmer moment, the preacher 
would perhaps have allowed to be a proclamation and a pomp 
worthy of the approach of the incarnate Son of Ged, though 
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essentially different from that more tremendous manifestation 
of Almighty power, which shall denote his final coming to 
judgment. 

In the sixteenth Sermon, Dr. Bryce undertakes the discus- 


sion of a doctrinal question. He conceives that the words of 
his text, 


** But be that believeth not shall be damned,” Mark xvi. 16. 
** as they present theniselves in our common translation, will appear 


at once as denouncing against the unbeliever those dreadful pu- 
nishments which await the sinner in another world; and as stretch- 


ing them to all who, having heard the word of truth preached by 
the servants of Jesus, have not believed in the Gospel.” P. $80. 


And to avoid the difficulty so created, he proposes to read 
the passage thus, “* he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 

He then proceeds to argue at some length against the doc- 
trine which he supposes to be conveyed by the words, as they 
stand in our authorized version ; professing that 


“ Our humanity itself would shudder at the thought; while jus- 
tice would deprecate the deed, of consiguing to eternal damnation 
the heathen, whose misfortune it has been to hear the glad tidings 


of salvation, and not to have been able to understand its awful 
truths.” P. 385. 


This leads him to a hasty condemnation of the Christian 
Church, for baving disregarded the “ salutary rule” he has 
endeavoured to establish ; and in consequence levelled “ its 
anathemas against those, who could not be made to compre- 
hend mysteries which, in the sincere and humble opinion of 
the unbeliever, sprung from man’s wisdom, and not from the 
wisdom of God.” P. 385. 

All this, we presume, is written in accordance with those 
liberal feelings which it is at present so much the fashion to 
applaud ; and we are aware of the penalty to which any ob- 
jection to such a demonstration will infallibly subject us. 
But even at the risk of incurring the indignation, and perhaps 
the contempt of some very well meaning persons, we shall 
venture to express our opinion, that Dr. Bryce’s whole argu- 
ment is built on a complete misunderstanding of the real 
import of the words he has undertaken to explain. And his 
censures of the Christian Church for want of charity might 
have been spared; bec:use she does not denounce her ana- 
themas against those who cannot comprehend mysteries, being 
herself of opinion that a mysterious doctrine necessarily in- 
volves something which cannot be comprehended ; but against 
those who refuse to believe mysteries when declared upon 
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divine authority; for notwithstanding he has confounded un- 
derstanding with belief, we shall still take leave to consider 
them as two distinct processes of the mind. 

The true meaning of the word “ damned,” in the passage 
under consideration, can only be ascertained by comparing 
it with that expression to which it is opposed. ‘* He,” says 
our Saviour, ‘* that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;” 
that is, say all the best commentators on the words, shall be 
placed in a state of salvation, or admitted to a participation 
in the privileges of the Christian covenant. ‘* But he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” In other words, he who 
rejects the Gospel shall be excluded from any share in the 
salvation which it offers: and undoubtedly, we may further 
understand our Saviour to declare, what the whole tenour of 
Scripture testifies; that, if this rejection be the result of 
obstinate prejudice, or wilful impenitence, it will involve the 
infidel in eternal condemnation. ‘The state of those to whom 
the Gospel has never been preached, is not even hinted at; 
nor should we apply our Saviour’s words to persons, if any 
such there are, whose unbelief has been occasioned either by 
the positive incompetency of their teachers, or their own 
natural inability to receive instruction ; for the text contem- 
plates those only to whom the Gosjei has been fairly offered, 
and by whom it has been wilfully rejected. 

Such then is the evident meaning of the passage, in which 
we see no difficulty to be obviated, no apparent contradiction 
to be reconciled. Dr. B. will allow us to add, that he would 
have discharged his duty better as an expositor of Scripture, 
if he had brought forward the whole verse, for the purpose 
of thus shewing its connected meaning, than he has done by 
violently separating one member of the sentence from the 
other, for the purpose of suggesting an unnecessary remedy 
for an imaginary error of our veneruble translators. But he 
supposed that he had here an opportunity of substantiating a 
charge against the services of the established Church, and 
the temptation was too great to be resisted. 


“ Although,” says he, “ the orthodox faith upon these dis- 
puted points of doctrine has vacillated with the majority of de- 
fenders,—at one time found upon one side of the question—at 
another upon the cpposite,—these uncharitable denunciations still 
remain, to disfigure a part of her service ; and could we believe in 
their truth and justice, must have consigned many of the most 
enlightened and virtuous Christians that ever bore the name, to all 
the misery and wretchedness which are in store for the wicked. 
Jt is indeed a lamentable trait in the character of the Chyistian 
Church, and a foul stigma and reproach upon the enlightened 
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liberality and knowledge of the age in which we live, that the most 
ignorant and illiterate should be taught to confess that he ‘ cannot 
be s saved,’ who believeth not doctrines which the researches of the 
most enlightened have not been able to discover in the sacred 
volume of our faith, and which all their wisdom has not taught 
them to comprehend when pointed out by others.” P. 385. 


We have given this passage at length, that our readers 
may judge whether we are misrepresenting the author when 
we say, that he has as grossly mistaken the nature of Chris- 
tian faith, as the meaning of the Church in that formulary 
which is evidently the object of his animadversion. Dr, 
Bryce appears to assert, that no man is bound to believe any 
doctrine which he cannot comprehend ; at least, such is the 
conclusion to which his observations evidently lead: but we 
have always understood, that the establishment of which he is 
a minister, has never hesitated to profess, and to exact from 
its members, a belief in the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, and other peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 
Nay, that an assent to the peculiar and mysterious opinions 
of Calvin is also required. Will Dr. B. maintain, that he is 
able to comprehend these doctrines? We presume not; and 
yet we have no reason to imagine that he disbelieves them: 
unless, indeed, the declaration, that ‘‘ the most enlightened 
have not been able to discover in the sacred volume of our 
faith, the doctrines” of the particular Creed, at which his cen- 
sures are levelled, is to be interpreted as expressive of his 
own sentiments. But we are by no means willing to draw 
this inlerence from his words: we readily acquit him of un- 
belief; but we cannot so easily excuse his unbecoming 
eagerness to impute unc haritableness to our Church, whose 
services he evidently does not understand ; nor can we account 
for his supposition, that mysteries must be comprehensible 
before we can be reasonably ‘called upon to believe them. 


‘¢ If nothing,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, ‘* is to be believed but 
what may be comprehended, the very being of God must be 
rejected too: and therefore I desire all such who talk so warmly 
against any mysteries in religion, to consider whose work it is they 


are doing; even thei: rs who under this pretence go about to over- 
throw all religion.” 


This i is a salutary hint, and we hope it will not be thrown 
ay on Dr. B. who seems to have little idea of the diflicul- 
be s in which he was involving himself, by hastily listening to 
the suggestions of his theological antipathi ies ; and no concep- 
tion that he was in fact rai sing a battery against all revealed 
truth, while be on'y intended to point his small artillery at 
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what he thought a vulnerable position of the Church of 
England. 

‘lhe same bostile spirit which he has here discovered, shews 
itself still more clearly in the two occasional sermons which 
we have yet to notice. One of these -was preached on the 
commencement of his ministry at Calcutta; the other at the 
opening of the Church of St. Andrew, a new building, erected, 
as it should seem, purposely for the accommodation of his 
congregation. As we observed at the commencement of this 
article, we have already had occasion to allude to the former 
sermon, when reviewing the primary charge of the Bishop of 
Calcutta*; and we are sorry to find that the remarks which 
we then made have created a great degree of irritation in Dr. 
Bryce’s mind, who has called upon us, not in very courtly 
terms, to produce the evidence on which they were founded. 
This we can have no reasun, on our own account, for with- 
holding: how far it will serve the cause or character of our 
correspondent to shew from his own recorded words, that 
the first opportunity which bis appomtment gave him, was 
employed to depreciate and vilify the established Church of 
England, it is not our business to determine. 

We are told at the very head of this sermon, that it was 
preached at ‘‘ the opening of the Church of Calcutta:” we 
do not wish to cavil at a phrase; but, from the time that 
Calcutta became an English city, it has had a Church; not 
merely a building appropriated to the purposes of Christian 
worship, but a Church in the ecclesiastical sense, a spiritual 
society, with its regular ministers, acting under the controul 
of episcopal jurisdiction, and, at the moment of Dr. Bryce’s 
arrival in the country, under the actual and personal super- 
intendence of a resident Bishop. As this is a notorious fact, 
there was at least something ungracious and unguarded in so 
designating the very occasion on which this sermon was 
preached, as to induce a supposition, that the preacher ac- 
knowledges no Church in Calcutta but his own society ; and 
such an expression is not very easily reconcileable with the 
following complaint, which escapes him in the second page of 
his discourse. 


“It cannot, therefore, fail to excite our surprize, that men 
should be found laying claim to the exclusive honour of a divine 
appointment, in behalf of those religious establishments, to which 
chance or choice may have attached them; and uncharitabl 
excluding from the hopes of salvation, all who are not within the 
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pale ef their particular communion. Such, however, was the 
narrow and silfisi spirit, that long prevailed in the Christian 
Church itself; a spirit, which there is too much reason to appre 
hend, is not even at this day altogether extinguished. But it is 
far from the character of that Church, with which you, my brethren, 
are about to renew your relation, to arrogate to herself the sole 
possession of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Her pastors lay claim to 
no exclusive privileges transmitted to them alone, from the Apos- 
tles of our Saviour, through a chain of teachers, of whom they 
only are the legitimate successors. We rest the claims of our 
ecclesiastical establishment to the attention of every reasonable 
man, upon its fitness to answer the great end, of preserving and 
promoting the fear and worship of the true God upon earth; and 
persuaded that, of al! religious societies which have been formed 
for this purpose, it is the best, we,—in the spirit of all charity for 
ethers,—pray, in an especial manner, for the peace of our own 
Jerusalem.” P. 2. 


We observed, on the occasion ahove mentioned, that Dr. 
Byrce had publislied an intemperate and insulting harangue 
against episcopacy ; and that he had assailed, with little show 
of reason and less of temperance, the unoffe nding Church of 
England and its venerable head in that country *. The jus- 
tice of our remarks, as far as they bear upon the spirit of Dr. 
Bryce’s sermon, will perhaps be sufficiently evinced by the 
passage which we have just produced ; for imputations of 
uncharitableness, of a narrow and selfish spirit, and an arro- 
gation of exclusive privileges, to which she has no claim, may 
be considered as bordering closely upon insult, and to denote 
as little temperance as decorum : while the novel principle © 
on which Dr. Bryce has chosen to rest the claims of that 
ecclesiastical establishment to which lhe belongs, namely, “* its 
fituess to answer the great ends of preserving and promoting 

the fe ar and worshi ip of the true God upon earth,” afford 
equal ily striking evidence of his discretion and ability as a 
advocate. 

‘The orders of the Scotch establishment have been defended 
by the wisest of its advocates on somewhat different ground. 
‘They were weil aware, that the gifts of the Spirit can only be 
bestowed by the Spirit himself’: ; and that no man can justly 
claim to act as the ambassador of Christ, who cannot prove 

that Christ has sent him, or to minister for men in things 
pertaining to God, unless he is able to shew that God has 
promised to accept his official ministrations. They knew 
ulso that the powers of the priesthood could only be received 
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by especial appointinent from God himself, or by transmission 
through a succession of authorized teachers, in whom, as a 
body enabled to perpetuate itself, those powers had been 
originally vested. Laying no claim to the former, they rested 
their cause upon the latter; and as they could not shew that 
they had received their orders from Bishops, in whom, for the 
first fifteen centuries of the Church, the power of conferring 
them had been universally allowed to be exclusively vested, 
they boldly denied the necessity of episcopal ordination ; and 
asserted, that their own mode of conferring the priestly office 
by the hands of Presbyters, was that sanctioned by the records 
of Scripture, and the usage of the Apostolic age. This was 
at least a consistent line of argument; it admitted the neces- 
sity of a regular appointment, although it differed from the 
recorded opinion and practice of the Church, as to the mode 
of its conveyance ; and though, by so doing, it made a dan- 
gerous breach in that line of succession, by which we consider 
the powers of the priesthood to be perpetuated, still it closed 
the door against those wild and fanatical intruders on the 
ministry, who could shew no authority for their assumed cha- 
racter but an imaginary call. Dr. Bryce, it seems, sees this mat 
ter quite in a different light; he deems it unnecessary to follow 
the beaten track in which former defenders of Presbyterianism 
have been contented to walk; and thinks if he can shew its 
fitness to answer the ends of its establishment, this is sufficient. 
We are then to infer, that every religious society which can 
shew such fitness to the satisfaction of what are called reason- 
able men, has, in his opinion, an undoubted right to consider 
itself as a sharer in the powers and privileges bestowed upon 
the Church by its divine founder. Dr. Bryce has omitted to 
inform us, how the assent of man’s reason to the fitness of an 
institution, proves that institution to be possessed of powers 
which God alone can grant: perhaps he may think any proof 
on this point immaterial, but it will appear to those who look 
a little deeper into the subject than he has done, to bea very 
necessary link in that chain of evidence, by which alone he 
can support the claim of any religious society, not merely to 
exclusive privileges, but to any spiritual privileges at all. 
We shall leave him to defend the ground he has chosen, 
against the founders of the Presbyterian regimen, who pre- 
sumed not to bring forward any plea but that of necessity on 
its behalf; and its more modern apologists, who have argued 
from a forced interpretation of the Scriptures for its divine 
original. The latter will teach him, that a divine commission 
is the only legitimate source of Church government; the 
former, that a departure irom Apostolic order can only be 
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justified by shewing, that adherence to it would involve com- 
pliances, destructive of the fundamentals of Christianity. 
The laboured representations by which he attempts to shew 
the superior fitness of the Scotch establishment, may be 
allowed to speak for themselves: far be it from us to cherish 
uncharitable feelings or opinions respecting that respectable 
body of our fellow Christians who adhere to it. We must 
not, indeed, disguise our opinion, that it is radically defective 
in its constitution ; but how far that defect may operate, we 
presume not to determine; nor do we consider the present 
generation to be chargeable with an evil which they did not 
produce, which the very principles of their education can 
scarcely leave them the faculty of perceiving, and the circum- 
stances of the case render perhaps irremediable, even if seen 
and acknowledged. But surely Dr. Bryce might have ab- 
stained, and in common decency he ought to have abstained 
from drawing invidious comparisons between that establish- 
ment and the Church of England ; he ought to have carefully 
avoided every reflection upon her and her Clergy ; and to 
have remembered, that he was not sent out to India to set 
up altar against altar, but to officiate in sacred things for 
those, who, without any hostile feeling towards that Church 
with waltoth they had long continued in quiet communion, 
conscientiously preferred ‘the forms of worship in which they 
had been educated. Wherefore, then, serves such a passage 
as the following ; which, as it respects the state of religious 
parties in Sc otland, at least requires confirmation ; and, as it 
applies to our own Church, if it proves any thing, proves 
only her tolerant spirit, and the mischievous activity of dis- 
sent; for that her terms of communion are sinful, or her 


institutions unc hristian, no advocate of separation has yet 
been able to prove. 


** Nor must we pass unnoticed, as a proof of the superior ex- 
cellence of our ecclesiastical polity, the comparatively small number 
of those, who, in the space of nearly three centuries, have dis- 
sented from the doctrines and discipline of our Church—a circum- 
stance, which every one acquainted with the fondness of human 
nature for novelty, and its proneness to change, will regard as 
affording a strong impression in her favour. If we compare the 
number « of Dissenters from our national Church, with the number 
of those who have separated from her sister establishment in Eng- 
land ; and attend to the grounds, on which these dissentions have 
severally taken place, we shall be led to conclude, that the form 
of ecclesiastical polity, established in Scotland, is better adapted 
than any other to preserve ‘ the unity of the faith in the bond of 
peace.’ I need not inform such of you, as are acquainted with the 
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present state of the religious world at home, that in one part of the 
united kingdom, complaints are loud and prevalent, that the departure 
from the established Church is proceeding to a length, which, if it 
does not threaten its entire overthrow, must, in the opinion of 
many, ultimately lead to some material change in its existing form: 
while in another part of the British empire, with which, in a reli- 
gious point of view, you have now become more intimately con- 
nected, dissention from the form of worship, established by law, is 
daily disappearing, and departure from the Parish Church becom- 
ing more and more uncommon. Nor are these facts, so honourable 
to the character of our ecclesiastical establishment, to be ascribed 
to the influence of precept alone. To the force of example in 
those, who are the office-bearers in our Church, are we surely, in 
part, to attribute the diffusion of religious knowledge, and the 
steady adherence of the great body of the people in Scotland to 
the National Establishment.” P. 16. 
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When such comparisons are followed by long comments on 
the qualifications necessary for the ministry, and on the daty 
of enabling the people to understand and read the Scriptures ; 
when sound doctrine, correct practice, and conscientious 
discharge of official duties, are forcibly insisted on, and his 
auditors are taught to look for all these in the Scotch Clergy, 
in a manner which implies the preacher’s conviction, that 
among them only are such qualifications to be found; and 
that, in the Scotch establishment alone, the errors, corrup- 
tions, and ignorance of the Romish Church have been effec- 
tually remedied ; we are compelled to say, that an unfounded 
and uncharitable censure is levelled against the Church of 
England, and that such language may fairly be deemed to be 
insulting to her, and to the venerable personage, who is in 
India the depository of her authority. 

Further specimens of the spirit in which Dr. Bryce com- 
menced his spiritual labours, need not perhaps be given: we 
have only to observe, that the other occasional sermon affords 
evidence, that this spirit has neither been altered nor abated 
by a three years residence in “‘ the country of the Sun,” for 
we there find him asking ; 


‘* Have we not seen them,”’ (the followers of Christ) ‘ perse- 
cuting their brethren of the human race with the most inveterate 
rancour? imposing civil and temporal disabilities on their fellow- 
creatures for conscience sake, and impiously shutting the kingdom 
of Heaven itself against the entrance of a dissenting brother, and 
consigning him, without mercy, to eternal damnation?”” Sermon 
at opening of St. Andrew’s, p. 33. 


It will scarcely be said, that this passage is not aimed at 
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the Church of England; the intended application is toe 
evident to be mistaken; and though the charge is utterly 
groundless, and originates in a complete misunderstanding of 
her spirit and her language, this, it is presumed, will hardl 
be pleaded in extenuation of the malus animus of the preacher, 
Dr. Bryce may, if he pleases, hurl firebrands where he ought 
to bear the olive-branch, and scatter the seeds of dissension 
where he was commissioned to preach the religion of peace ; 
but he must not imagine that the friends of the Church of 
England will stand tamely by, and see her thus attacked, 
without speaking in her defence ; or that we shall be deterred 
from expressing an honest opinion, because it may be grating 
to his feelings. Let him refrain from insult and contumely, 
and adhere quietly to the due performance of those important 
duties to which he was appointed, and we shall never ques- 
tion the propriety of his mission ; but if he is himself feelingly 
alive to censure, if the motto of his country is that which he 
assumes as the rule of his own conduct, he should be as cau- 
tious in giving offence, as he is quick in taking it ; and learn 
from that Church which he has thus wantonly assailed, to 
speak the truth inlove, and even when it appears necessary 
to hold the language of rebuke, to speak “ in the i of 
meckness, considering himself, lest he also be tempted.” 





ArT. VIL. View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Hallam, Esq. In two Volumes. Ato, 


( Continued from p. 359. ) 


AcCORDING to the plan which we prescribed to ourselves 
in the commenceinent of this article, we are compelled to pase 
over almost without notice the chapters of Mr. Hallam’s work, 
which intervene between those already commented upon by 
us and that on England. We confess this is matter of regret 
tu us, for several of them are very interesting ; the first, a long 
one, embraces the history of Italy, and is full of subjects inte 
which it would have been a pleasant task to have entered, if 
we could have done so at the proper length. But we should 
merely distract our well informed readers, without instructing 
or amusing those who may be less so, if we were to run through 
a summary catalogue of subjects such as the rise and fall of 
the Italian republics, the factions that divided them, their 
differently modified constitutions, their connection with the 
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church, and the empire, and their condition under their, princes 
when they gradually merged into principalities and dakedoms ; 
with many other topics of interest which will readily occur to 
the reader of Italian history. The same observation applies 
to Spain, and the Greek empire, and in a still more striking 
way to the intimately connected histories of Germany and the 
ecclesiastical power. The annals of Spain, indeed, would 
have well repaid a brief analysis in this article, from the ana- 
logies which they furnish to our own constitutional history, to 
which we intend chiefly to confine our present remarks: they 
merit the attentive study, for this reason, of every one who 
wishes rightly to understand or appreciate our own form of 
government ; her early history as in remarkable contrast with 
her present declining and desperate state. ‘Those who con- 
sider only what she has been for the last two or three centu- 
ries, enamoured of her chains, and closing her eyes against 
the light, will hardly be prepared to find her once éxhibiting 
the very genius of a bold and jealous liberty. In this spirit 
institutions of a singular nature were framed for the purpose 
of preventing the abuses of royal power ; and a dispassionate 
examination of these, and a comparison of the representative 
system of Spain with that which grew up in England, would 
be very useful to explain the different fates of the two con- 
stitutions. Some of these institutions might be adapted to 
meet a particular emergency, but were in their nature wholly 
incompatible with enlightened periods, or well-regulated go- 
vernment. For example, by the privilege of union formally 
conceded by Alfonso the Third, of Aragon, the Aragonese 
established a positive right, in certain cases, of maintainin 

their liberties by arms: this, however, was defining that, 
which should always be left undefined, to the circumstances 
that render the appeal necessary. That circumstances may 
warrant such an appeal, no one will be now hardy enough to 
deny ;—it is implied in the very wording of the proposition ; 
for whatever is strictly and morally necessary, must be justi- 
fiable ; but the grievous errer, or the deadly sin, (the chances 
of which no definition by written law will ever diminish) lies 
in the supposing hastily, or the creating wilfully, that neces- 
sity. As might be expected, such a law was not allowed to 
remain long in the statute-book. Such is the frailty of human 
nature, that it would be obnoxious to the birt even of the 
monarch, who might’ have no intention of bringing himself 
Within its provisions ; and accordingly, the first exercise af 
returning power was the expunging it wholly, and rasing 
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every record of its existence. In place of the privilege, how- 
ever, came the large powers of the justiza, or Justiciary, 
Mr. Hallam thinks that the functions of this officer did not 
differ materially in theory from those of the ebief justice of 
England, or of the King’s Bench collectively, but that they 
were exercised with greater purity and independence. We 
are not prepared to discuss this question as it deserves, but 
we confess we are dissatisfied with the conclusion drawn by 
Mr. Hallam. He admits that from 1348, (the date of the 
abolition of the privileye) the justiciary held his place not at 
the king’s pleasure, but for life; and he notices some attempts 
made by the crown to evade this provision, which were finally 
checked by a law passed by the Cortes in L442: he adinits 
also that to watch over public liberty was one of the most 
prominent and acknowledged, as well as important of his du- 
ties ; that the laws passed for its protection were cominitted 
to his especial care, independently of the other judges; that 
his powers were considered so great, as to make it necessary 
to provide for the possible abuse of them by very severe pe- 
nalties; and that his whole conduct was amenable to a stand- 
ing court of enquiry. Without going deeper info the argu- 
ment, or entering into a vindication of the conduct of English 
judges in the correspondent ages, which, from want of mate- 
rials, we might find it difficult to do, these circumstances alone 
seein to us to establish a greater distinction than Mr, Hallam 
is Willing to admit. We cannot recognise either in the chief 
justice of England, or in the Court of King’s Bench, after 
the subdivision of that great officer's functions, any such poli- 
ficud existence and duties as belonged to the justiza; and 
we think it was wise not to ordain it so. Ina representative 
government it scems both proper and natural that the publie 
rights of the subject should be under the pretection of the 
representative legislature—the duty-of the judge is to take 
care of private rights ; and if ever he is interposed between 
the crown and the citizen, it is either where the former ap- 
pears tn some personal and individual character, advancing 4 
private claim, in which case the application being direct, the 
{nglish law with great decency preserved the petitionary 
form of applying for redress, supposing a misinformation, 
rather than wilful injustice in the crown; or it is indirectly 
only, and affects the monarch through the side of his subject 
winister, as in the case of the habeas corpus. 

An examination of the representative system of the penin- 
sula, and the tracing the Cortes down from the vigorous sub- 
ttence to the idle shadow, would lead to more important and 
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interesting reflections on our own parliament; but we mast 
not forget our immediate object, and the narrow limits which . 
yet remain to us for accomplishing it. 

fugit intefea, fugit irreparabile tempus, — 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore, 





Mr. Hallam divides his essay upon England into three heads, 
treated of in as many chapters—the Anglo-Saxon, the Anglo- 
Norman, and the English Constitutions. We propose to fol- 
low him through each with as much detail as our space allows 
us. 

During the period in which England was. under the first 
of these constitutions, ending of course at the conquest, the 
people seein to have been divided into three great classes— 
the ‘hanes, whe were the owners of land to a certain amount; 
the Ceorls, who were owners of a smaller quantity, and cul- 
tivators of all; and the remnant of the conquered natives of 
Britain. ‘The Thanes were divided into the King’s aud the 
Lesser Thanes ; a distinction dependent, it should seem, upon 
the quantity of land possessed by either, and marked in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws by the greater and less averegild, or com- 
pensation paid for the murder of each, that of the former being 
1200, of the latter 600 shillings. Property indeed seems to 
have been here (and perhaps we should find it to have been so 
ia all countries) the primary foundation and criterion of rank, 
The Ceorl who acquired the possession of five hydes of Jand, 
passed into the order of Thanes; and this was also the case 
with the few Britons who still remained in possession of an 
land. In eomparing the state of Anglo-Saxon England wit 
her condition under the Normans, it is most material to bear 
in mind this feature—that her peasantry were, generally 
speaking, free; there was, properly speaking, no villeinage, 
no relation between the Ceorl and the Thane, which left the 
former without his civil rights as against the latter *. 

‘The government was a monarchy, not in any sense of the 
word elective, nor yet descending hereditarily according to 
any strict principles of succession; the royal line was always 
adhered to, but the crown did not always devolve upon the 
next heir, ‘The king was guided in all acts of importance by 
his great council, or wittenagemot, and there seems reason to 
suppose that.its assent was an indispensable sanction to laws 





* The words printed in Italics are important; the villein, under the strictest 
periods of Anglo-Norman feudisia, enjoyed nearly all a freeman’s rights against 
every one but his lord; but as aguinst bim be could retain no property, mor 
maintain avy civil activa. Rev. 
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‘or grants. It consisted of the prelates, and mitred abbots, 





the aldermen of shires, and according to a very general expres- 
sion, ‘* the noble and wise men of the kingdom.” Who were 
comprised under this term is not now certainly known; one 
authority, which Mr. Hallam rejects as insuflicient, states the 
large quantity of forty hydes of land, or about 5000 acres*, 
to have been the necessary qualification; perbaps as in the 
early ages of the parliament, the right was never clearly de- 
fined ; and our safest conclusion seems to be by negatives, 
that though every Thane might be qualified to sit, all cer- 
tainly did not exercise the privilege, and that those who 
attended, did so in their own rights, and upon no principle of 
representation whatever. 

It is more important ‘in times such as those we are now 
treating of, to examine into the nature and the exercise of 
the judicial power, for on that the liberty of the people de- 
pended much more essentially than on the legislature. ‘The 
county court, of which we have still the important though too 
little cherished remains, was that in which criminal as well as 
civil suits were decided. Great obscurity prevails with re- 
gard to the division of England into counties, hundreds, and 
tythings. It is usual to ascribe the establishment of this sys- 
tem to Alfred, but as it seems without sufficient authority ; 
neither his biographer, nor those of his laws which remain, 
bear any testimony to the fact. It is certain, indeed, that 
the first of these divisions existed long before his time ; and 
the great inequality of the second, in different parts of the 
kingdom, seems to afford a probable inference, that it was 
not made universally at any one time, or by any one rule. 
Whether we suppose the hundred to have contained that 
number of free families, of landholders, or of petty vills, we 
can hardly conceive any disproportion of either so great, 
which should give Lancashire six only, and Sussex sixty-five. 
It is observable that the number of hundreds is always the 
smallest in the northern counties, and the solution which Mr. 
Hallam offers is, that these divisions, in that part of England, 
properly called wapentakes, were there planned upon a dif- 
ferent system from those in the south, and obtained the name 
of hundreds incorrectly, after the union of the whole kingdom 
under one sovereign. If this solution be correct, the institu- 
tion of hundreds was also prior to the time of Alfred, at least 





* Mr. Hallam reasons summarily upon the quantity of land contained in the 
hyde, but it seems clear from passages in Coke upon Littleton, and authorities 
cited “—— notes of his learned editors, that the quantity varied, end was uncer 
tain. v. 
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so far as regards the north, for Alfred was never master of that 
part of England ; and indeed it seems reasonable to suppose, 
that the greater and lesser divisions of counties and hundreds 
were coeval in their establishment. - Whenever the hundreds 
were planned, we agree with Mr. Hallam that they must have 
contained each one hundred free families, without distinction 
of Thanes or Ceorls. If we suppose that the former only 
were included in the reckoning, it would give us six thousand 
five hundred in Sussex; a number totally inconsistent with 
any probable estimate. 

Each hundred, whenever or however formed, had its court, 
in which not the centenaries, but the sheriff of the county pre- 
sided. This we suppose must have been by deputy, as it is 
difficult to understand how a single man could have attended 
personally in sixty-five courts, however seldom held, as would 
have been the case in the before-mentioned county of Sussex, 
At the same time, we confess that it strikes us as inconsistent 
with the simplicity of those ages, to establish a system, which, 
from its very beginning, would present this difficulty of literal 
execution—the performing of an office by deputy was not 
then so well understood as in later and more artificial times. 
We are not, however, disposed to delay our readers with this 
question, for it was in the county and not the hundred court 
that all affairs of importance were transacted, and on which 
an Englishinan most depended for the free enjoyment or re- 
storation of his rights. In this the bishop and earl presided, 
or in their absence the sheriff; but the Thanes of the county 
were the actual judges: here the oath of allegiance was admi- 
nistered to all freemen, breaches of the peace and crimes were 
enquired into, civil claims were determined, ‘This union 
of the civil and ecclesiastical power was calculated in our 
opinion to produce the best effects; it gave something more 
than dignity to the whole proceedings; the presence of the 
bishop must have undoubtedly added weight to the obligation 
of the oaths taken in the court; from the separation, we are 
convinced that the greatest evils have flowed in bad times ; 
and even jn the best, there is somethmg in it unintelligible 
to the common sense of the majority of the people, which 
creates a distaste in the public mind, frequently too little 
conciliated by the course of proceedings in the ecclesiastical 
courts, Over the county court there were certainly royal 
judges, but whether they formed a court of appeal, or tried 
certain excepted cases, it is not now easy to ascertain, The 
king sometimes decided legal disputes in person, and there 


- instances of the wittenagemot exercising a judicial au- 
thority. 
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Hitherto our readers will have observed very slight, if any, 
traces of our characteristic trial by jury: a man was tried in- 
deed by his peers, but those peers were neither limited in 
number, nor indifferently chosen between the parties, nor 
under the solemn sanction of an oath, for the true and just 

erformance of their duty. The origin of this most important 
institution is a subject upon which we do not wonder that 
much has been written, for in all its parts and bearings it is 
and ought to be most interesting to every thinking English- 
man ; but it is a question involved, on the other hand, in the 
most ‘perplexing difficulties Not the least of these, perhaps 
indeed the most likely to lead the enquirer into error, are the 
numerous resemblances which exist between the trial by jury, 
and other institutions, from which, in the dim light by which 
we search, we are apt to infer that they are the same. It is 
material, therefore, to distinguish between all records which 
relate to the system of compurgation ; there the accused sus- 

tained his own oath of ianocence by those of a aumber of his 
friends, who maintained their knowledge, or at least their 
belief, of the truth of bis assertion. Another thing to be 
careful of is the relying upon any analogy, which the number 
twelve may afford; that number seems to have been regarded 
generally by the northern nations w jth superstitious venera- 
tion: and very many of their institutions were carried into 
effect by agents to that amount, or some multiple of it. Still, 
after rejecting all aid from these circumstances, and such as 
these, we have no doubt, that even so early as the period we: 

are now considering, the tumultuous and uncertain assembly 
of the freeholders in the county court began to slide into the 
more convenient and diligent form of the j jury.. Such an in- 
stitution must have been a gradual alteration from some other 
congenial, but less perfect one; and the common legal ex- 
pression of trial by the connty seems to refer to some period 
when the form was literally popular. 

In any sketch of the Anglo Saxon polity, however short, 
it would he unpardonable to “omit some mention of the law of 
frank- pledge, or the mutual responsibility of the members of 
a tything for each other's abidivg the course of justice. If 
we consider the origin of the Anglo-S ‘Saxons, their state of 
manners, and cultivation, and the ‘weakness of the royal au- 
thority, we are led to expect all those civil disorders which 
we noticed in the early history of France. If we look to 
their statutes, we find ‘them filled with complaints that the 
public peace was openly violated, and the penalties are se 
often repeated and enforced, as to lead to the inference that 


they had been disregarded. The kindred of a murdered man 
: | 
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had a sacred right to vengeance on the murderer, which we 
may well imagine it was deemed a sacred duty also not to 
forego. This was forbidden absolutely by no law, but it was 
attempted to be limited by the law of composition ; the pay- 

ment of a certain sum of money closed the feud. But this 
law did not diminish the number of crimes; the sums, though 
heavy, were still paid by the party himself, or by the help of 
his relations: all considerations were forgotten j in the sweet- 
ness of revenge, and the spirit of family pride; while to this 
last was now added the peculiar shame of abstaining from 
satisfaction, from the fear of sacrifices, merely pecuniary. 

Against this state of things, successive kings, with their 
councils, were employed in provid: ng remedies, and these at 
length grew up into that peculiar S\ stem of national police, of 
which we are now treating. ‘Thus by the laws of Alfred, no 
man could leave his shire without leave of the alderman. Neo 
man could be without a lord, on whom he depended, though 
he might change as he pleased ; and if he failed in this, his 
family. were bound to present him in the county court, and 
name a lord for him. By the laws of Athelstan, if this were 
not done, he might be seized by any one who met him as a 
robber. By those of Edward the ‘Confessor, no stranger 
guest could be received as such in any man’s house for more 
than two nights ; ou the third his host became responsible for 
his conduct. 

Our readers will perceive the obvious tendency of these 
provisions: in the same spirit are to be traced the gradual 
steps which the law of frank-pledges passed through. In the 
laws of Lotharius, king of Kent, we first find an accus:d 
person giving bail for his appearance: Edward the Elder 
ebliged his relations to become sureties for his payment of 
the sums to which he was liable for composition, and for 
other fines, and subjected them even to imprisonment till the 
payment was made. Athelstan called upon persons convicted, 
or already suspicious, to give sureties for their future good 
behavieur. Finally, Edgar placed every man in the condition 
of the guilty or suspected, and compelled him to find security 
for his | appearance wheuever judicially summoned. ‘To this 
the laws of Canute added the necessity of belunging to some 
hundred and tything; and perhaps the custom of rendering 
every member of a tything answerable for the appearance of 
all the rest, as it existed after the conquest, may be referred 
back so far as to the reign of the Danish monarch. 

It is not to be supposed, as has been too hastily and gene- 
raily done, that this responsibility of the members of the tything 
for each other was primarily or generally a responsibility for 
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their conduct, and that any one might be compelled to make 
reparation for the injury committed by another. It was a 
responsibility for appearance only; ten men were perpetual 
bail for each other ; if one committed a crime, the other nine 
surrendered him to justice, and he made expiation by his own 
property or person. If he fled the country, his estate was 
first answerable; supposing that to be insufficient to make 
amends, a mode was provided by which the nine might clear 
themselves from participation in his crime or escape ; if they 
failed in doing so, then they were compelled to pay the pe- 
iialty. Still even under this limitation, the law of frank-pledges 
must be admitted to have been a very strong interference with 
that personal independence which ‘the poorest Englishman 
now enjoys as his undisputed right: it was founded upon a 
presumption in direct contradiction te that which now pervades 
universally the administration of our law—a presumption of 
cuilt, stead of mmocence. The circumstances of the times, 
which produced, are the best justification of the system ; 
we should remark too that it was not a crafty scheme of an- 
bition, which threw power into the hands of the crown; the 
restraints of the subject were increased indeed, but without 
making the sovereign despotic; and it is not a singular, though 
a strong instance, when there is no room for jealousy of the 
power of the government, how much personal restraint will 
be readily submitted to by a people, for the sake of the seca- 
rity of their persons and properties. 

We have said nothing as yet of the tenure of lands among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Whether the law of the feud prevailed, 
has been a sulject agitated with greater vehemence than its 
unportance deserved, or its obscurity warranted. There cer- 
tainly were lands possessed i in full propriety, called bocland, 
which might be conveyed by written grant or boc ; which were 
d levisab le by will, might be entailed, descended equally among 
the children of the possessor, and in case of treacherous or 
cowardly desertion trom the army, were forfeited, net fo any 
lord, but to the crown. On the other hand, there were lands 
called folkland, occupied by the common people in a way 
much resembling the original tenure of our copyhold estates, 
rendering rent ond service, and holding only at the will of the 
lord. It would lead us beyond our limits to notice all the in- 
cidents attending both these species of estates, which are ana- 
logous to, or distinct from, the feudal tenure ; but we con- 
sider Mr. Hailai’s conclusion from the whole to be correct 
and safe. ‘The name of the feud, he says, will not be found 
in any genuine Anglo-Saxon record ; of the ceremonies and 
{urm there are but slight traces ; but of the spirit and cha 
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racter there are seme very marked features, though less ute 
tured and systematic than they became after the Norman 
conquest. 

Such is our view of the Anglo-Saxon polity ; and however 
we may observe in it the imperfections of a barbarous age, 
it is impossible not te admire the spint in which it was formed, 
and to acknowledge it to be the true outline of those happy 
institutions which we now enjoy, filled up and perfected by 
the gradual wisdom of many centuries. We find under ita 
people, generally speaking, tree ; a king acting in and by the 
advice of his great council, formed trom the learned and 
wealthy of his realm; the administration of the laws open and 
incorrupt, cheap and at each man’s own doors; the police 
jealous and severe, but executed by the people themselves ; 
the tenure of lands feudal in spirit, but div ested of the per- 
plexing and oppressive incidents of that system in its matu- 
rity. Had ths constitution been in full vigour at the time of 
the Norman descent, William would never have ventured 
upon that bold measure, or would im all human probability 
have failed in the attempt; but besides a concourse of cit 
cumstances peculiarly favourable to his undertaking, the weak- 
ness of some of the preceding reigns had in fact caused the 
government to degenerate to a mere oligarchy of a few leadin 
houses; and upon the death of Harold, no one was ee 
amoung those whose runk and power might have justified pre- 
tensions to the crown, at all fit to be opposed to such an enemy 
as the Duke of Normandy. 

Yo this ciroumstance mainly must be attributed Williams's 

speedy and devisive success. England was conquered, not 
in the sense in which lawyers are w illing to interpret the term, 
as if it signified merely a peaceable ‘* taking” under the will 
of the Confe ssor, and distinguished only the mode of acces- 
sion trom that of hereditary descent; but in the literal and 
hardest sense of the term, her crown was gained by conquest, 
and her people were reduced to an almost slavish subjection, 
At first, indeed, William made a shew of moderation, but he 
soon availed himself of the plea of rebellion, to rivet an iron 
yoke upon the necks of our ancestors, All Englishmen who 
had obtained honourable offices were successively deprived of 
them; even English bishops and abbots were deposed, (a@ 
peculiarly stroug measure, when we consider that Gregory 
Vil. at that time filled the papal chair) the most eminent of 
the nobility suffered perpetual imprisonment or death; the 
very name of Englishman was turned to reproach ; the lan- 
guage and characters were re jected as barbarous; in all 
schools chtdren were taught French, and the laws were 
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“Sie administered in no other tongue. Nor was this all: these 


£ political oppressions were attended by a confiscation of pro- 
yt perty almost unprecedented in history. Within twenty years 
mi from the aecession of William, almost the whole soil of Eng- 
Hy Jand had heen divided among foreigners ; and the same great 
ay survey of Domesday Book, which testifies indisputably this 
a vast territorial revolution, proves also in another way the 
ae ruinous oppression of the conqueror. ‘That invaluable record 
. states the condition of many ef the English towns in the time 
at of Edward the Confessor, and of its own compilation. 

: 
aa “ At the former epoch, there were in York 1607 inhabited 
} houses, at the latter 967; at the former there were in Oxford 721, 
ae at the latter 243; of 172 in Dorchester, 100 were destroyed; of 

AJ 243 in Derby 103; of 487 in Chester 205; and scarcely any town 
iid fails to exhibit marks of a decayed population.” 

4 When to such facts as these we add the devastation of 
oa Yorkshire, from the ‘Tyne to the Hwnber, so completely, 
all that for nine years afterwards there was not an inhabited vil- 
6) lage in the whole of that space—the formation of the new 
; forest, and the iniquitous code of forest laws—we shall not 
ii be much ata loss for the true character of the Norman con- 
. quest. ‘This tyrannieal system was supported by a vast re- 


venue, anda lar ve body of stipendiary troops, scattered over 
the country, and “quartered upon the people, whose oppression 
they secured, 

It is impossible for any one who reads the history of these 
aves in England and compares them with that of the corres- 
| ponding periods in France and the rest ef Europe not to be 
4 struck with the superior power of the crown, and the more 
pet compleat subjection of the nobles in the former country. The 
rt revenue, and the army of William the Ist. will hardly account 
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for it, they are indeed almost as much consequences as causes 
i of his power; neither can we attribute itsolely to the policy or 
: the vigeur of the mon: ars: h’sanina, though undoubted|y all these 
: three were indispensaile conditions of its maintenance. Per- 
4 haps indeed it would be hard to assign any sole and single 
eause for an event so remarkable; it is easy however to men- 
tion many besides those which we hav e enumerated, which 
co-opel rated to produce the result. Among these it is clear 
that we should place a violation of the fe udal system which 
ae William venture on when he reduced it to more formal order 
in other respects than it had been established in before the con- 
1 quest. By the leading principle of the feuds an oath of fealty 
a | was due from the vassal to his tamediale Lord, and to none 
ae ether. ‘Thus the Ising of Pianee, the mediate Loxd, or Lord 
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Paramount, had no feudal, and scarcely any royal authority 
over the tenants of his vassals or the tenants paravail, as they 
were called. William however demanded and received the 
fealty of all landholders indiscriminately, both lords and te- 
nants, and thus broke up the imperium in mmperio, which was 
created by the exclusive dependence of the vassal on the Lord, 
Another cause was the comparative smallness, and another 
still more important, the artfully scattered portions of the ba- 
ronial fiefs. ‘The Earl of Chester possessed nearly the whole 
of that county, but this bore no comparison to the dukedom 
of Guienne, or the county of ‘Toulouse. ‘The Earl of More- 
ton was the most richly endowed of all William’s followers, 
hut his manors were dispersed in Cornwall, Sussex, York- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and many other counties. Iti is ob- 
served indeed by Madox that the knights’ fees of almost every 
harony were scattered over various counties. Other causes 
still remain, the authority of the King’s court, and the admira- 
ble tribunals of the hundred and county which had survived 
the Saxon dynasty, and which very much narrowed the rights 
of territorial jurisdiction, the great pillar of the arisfocratical 
power in other counties. Several facts in the reigns of Wil- 
liam’s sons would lead us to add another singular, but not un- 
natural cause, the hatred of the English for their more imme- 
diate oppressors ; from this motive they threw themselves upon 
several occasions with blind impetuosity into the royal ranks ia 
support of the crown against refractory barons. 

W hatever were the c auses, the fact is a most important one 
ina constitutional point of view, for it conduced ultimately to 
the establishment both of Lords and Commons in their present 

rank in the scale of government. As the king on the one 
hand had less to fear from the assemblage of the ‘barons round 
his person, he gratified his pride, and exercised his power by 
requiring their regular attendance at his council, and they at 
the same time, how ever irksome the duty, were constrained to 
obey the summons. ‘That which had been a badge of obedi- 
ence, became in process of time a privilege of rank ; and thus 
grew up the notion of an hereditary council, the peers of par- 
liament. On the other hand, as the power of the crown 
pressed both upon the barons and the people, they gradually 
learned to make common cause against its abuses ; in the coa- 
litions formed at different times against the reigning monarch, 
the people became an integral part, the barons required their 
assistance, and were therefore sincere in their promises of re. 
dressing thei irgrievances. It can bardly be doubted but that 
this circumstance has contributed very essentially to the pro- 
gressive, and ceaseless growth of our free constitution; it fas 
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given a union to the different members of the body politie, 
which has survived the occasions that first called it forth ; and 
it is in this last point of view that itis perhaps more important 
even than in the former. Another, and a still more characte- 

ristic circumstance, which may be traced perhaps to the same 
cause, is the refusal of any peculiar civil privileges to the 
lower nobility, or those whom we denominate gentry. In al- 
most every country in Earope, the appellations of nobleman 
and gentleman have been synonymous ; and those entitled to 
bear them, from whatever cause, have been distinguished b 

hereditary privileges from ordinary freemen. But in England, 
from the reign of Henry III, at least all ranks below the 
peerage itself have been essentially equal in their legal rights. 
And even the privileges of the peerage itself do not Uspread as 
in other countries bey ond the actual possessor, English 
blood is not ennobled by birth, the heir-apparent of the pre- 
mier duke is but a commoner, and nothing but the actual 
descent of the peerage on him confers nobility. 


‘¢ There is no part, (says Mr. Hallam), perhaps of our constitu- 
tion so admirable as this equality of civil rights: this isonomia which 
the philosophers of ancient Greece only hoped to find in democratica | 
governments. Vrom the beginning our law has been no respecter 
of persons. It screens not the gentleman of antient lineage from 
the judgment of an ordinary jury, nor from i ignominious punishment. 
It confers not, it never did confer, those unjust immunities from 
public burthens, which the superior orders arrogated to themselves 
upon the continent. Thus while the privileges of our peers, as he- 
reditary legislators of a free people, are incomparably more valuable 
and dignified in their nature, they are far less invidious in their 
exercise than those of any other nobility in Europe. It is, 1 am 
firmly persuaded, to this peculiarly democratical character of the 
English monarchy, that we are indebted for its long permanence, 
its regular improvement, and its present vigour. It is a singular, a 
providential circumstance, that in an age, when the gradual march 
of civilization and commerce was so little foreseen, our ancestors 
deviating from the usages of neighbouring countries, should as if de- 
liberately have guarded against that expansive force, which in 


bursting through obstacles improvidertly opposed, has scattered 
havoc over Europe.’’ Vol. Il. P. 199. 


Such, under the blessings of Providence, have been the 
happy results of the power of the crown in the early ages of 
our constitution ; but as these were results but little to have 
been anticipate wy so they were not purchased but at the price 
of much and severe s suffering. The calamities endured by the 
people down to the reign of Stephen inclusive, are related in 
general and perhaps exaggerated terms by the contemporary 
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chroniclers ; their language, however, is too uniform and im- 
pressive to leave any doubt as to the tyranny of the govern- 
ment. But from the beginning of Henry the Second’s reign, 
we travel by better light,—the existing records of the Exche- 
quer. ‘These records shew a system of extortion from the 
subject which would seem almost incredible on less conclusive 
authority. Independently of all the feudal aids and exactions, 
which had now grown to their highest pitch, a practice of le- 
vying fines prevailed, regulated as it should seem by no rule 
but the wants or even the whims of the monarch. ‘Thus men 
fined for the king’s good will, or that he would remit his anger; 
the Bishop of Winchester paid a ton of good wine for not re- 
minding the King (John) to give.a girdle to the Countess of 
Albemarle ; and Robert de "ae five best palfreys, that the 
same king might hold his peace about Henry Pinel’s wife. 
One may smile at these for the humor of them, but the open 


sale of judicial redress must be regarded with more unmixed 
feelings. 


“« Men fined to have right done them, to implead a certain per- 
son, to have restitution of land which they had recovered at law, to 
have the king’s help against the adverse suitor.’’ 


Yet even in these times the king possessed no general right 
of taxation; he raised money indeed without the intervention 
of Parliament, but then it was in his capacity of feudal lord, 
and limited to the tenants in chief, the demesne lands and 
the royal towns ; the former were of course subject to the 
payment of aids and relief, and as a commutation for personal 
service in the wars, of escuage; the two latter were liable te 
tallages, an irregular and arbitrary levy of money usually set 
by the itinerant justices in their circuit, against whose assess- 
ment, if thought excessive, an appeal lay to the barons of the 
Exchequer. To these sources of revenue may be added 
the customs of export and import, and the tax of Dane- 
gelt, the ship-money of the age, which appears to have 
been imposed at the king’s discretion, but the latest instance 
on record of its payment is in the 20th of Henry the Second. 

The right of general legislation certainly resided not in the 
king alone, but conjointly with his great council, that is to say, 
new laws affecting the community required its sanction ; at the 
same time this was no security against the most tyrannical 
acts of the prerogative against individuals. In this state of 
things, it would be surprising if much discontent was not felt 
by the people, and their wishes naturally recurring to a period, 
the evils of which were both lighter in themselves, and in the 
lapse of time partly forgotten, 
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“* It became the favorite cry to demand the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, and the Normans themselves, as they grew dissatisfied 
with the royal administration, gradually fell into these English sen- 
timents.” 


To promise these laws was the favorite hait for popular affee- 
tion in the case of disputed succession, or any other difficulty 
of the crown, but nothing effectual was done in the way of 
redress for the past, or stable reformation for the future, till 
the concession by John of the great charter of our liberties. 
tt is the fate of almost every “good cause, or singular bless- 
ing, to become weakened and degraded in common esti- 
mation by the preposterous admiration, or wicked perversions 
of weak and interested men;—and this has been remarkably the 
case with Margna Charta. It has been quoted in our own 
days so absurdly, and praised so insidiously by enthasiasts and 
inipostors, that too many well-meaning men, with a natural 
recoil, have been disposed to under-rate its importance, and dis- 
parage the wisdom and integrity of those who framed it. ‘This 
is, however ,if possible a still more dangerous errer ; one against 
which wewould more e: arnestly caution all those over whom we 
possess any influence; Magna Charta may be praised for what it 
does not pretend to, or cited to the worst of purposes for what 
it does not contain, by the silly citizen or the worthless and 
desperate demagogue, but let us not be anjust or ungrateful, 
because they are ignorant or wicked. Deduct from Magna 
Chirta all that the: lapse of ages, and the change of institutions 
have rendered inapplicable to our present nee eds (which how- 
ever in our estimate of the wisdom and patriotism of those 
who framed its provisions, it would be most unjust to do) it 
will still remain incomparably the mest important event In 
our civil history, after that Revolution, among whose greatest 
blessings it was that it preserved the charter itself from anni- 
hilation. We cannot agree with Mr. Hallam, “ that it 1s 
of little importance e by What motives those who obtained it 
were guided.”—'This seems to us an uaphilosophieal mode of 
eXumining any imstitution ; but itis far too cold for the feelings 
with which we regard that under consideration. And when 
we look at their motives, there is one view of the subject not 
often taken, but which strikes us as most important every way, 
and tending especially to prove the purity and integrity, not 
less than the wisdom of at least the principal members af the 
coalition ;—it is not that they did so much, but that they did 
no! do more. Abject at their feet lay a tyrant not more odi- 
ous for his extortions, his cruelties and his crimes, than con- 
temptible for his weakness, his cowardice, and his want of 
faith ; they came to the treaty too with minds exasperated by 
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a thousand private and public wrongs ;—yet we find no ia- 
fringement of the essential prerogatives of the crown, no 
sacrifice of our national independence, for the aid of a fe 
reign power, no displacement even of the legitimate though 
guilty monarch. Compared with the ambiguous naines of 
Hampden, and Sydney Vane, men of whom ‘to say the least, 
the motives were mixed, and. the conduct excessive, with 
what superior lustre shine those of Archbishop Laugton, and 
the Earl of Pembroke, the two pillars of church and state, 
who are entitled beyoud the rest, to the glory of this grand dis- 
play of temperate zea!, and fearless, honest principle. 

Less than this we camnot prey ail on ourselves to say in a ge- 
neral way of Magna Charta; it is easy to give an idea of its 
principal provisions in a few words, the feudal oppressions, 
which then pressed harder than all others on the military te- 
nants, were redressed by a regulation of the rights and ser- 
vices of the lord and vassal; commerce was advanced by 
more liberal enactments in favour of alien merchants residing” 
here, and by a declaration that the franchises of London, and 
of all towns and boroughs were inviolable; the hardships 
of the forest laws were*imitigated in part (they received 
uw further check by a Specilick charter in the succeeding 
reign): the expence and delays, and probably the mal-prac- 
tices of the tribunal for settling important disputes between 
man and man, were remedied by separating the Court of 
Common Pleas {rom the person of the king, and fixing it per- 
manently at Westmiuaster; no aid or escuage, except the 
three strictly feudal, and recognised, was to be levied hence- 
furth without consent of Parliament ; the grievous fines and 
amercements, noticed abave, were restrained within certain 
limits, and finally, what alone would entitle the charter 
to all the veneration with which Englishmen ever regard it, it 
was declared in simple but weighty: words ; no free man shall 
he taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold or 
liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or 
any otherwise destroyed, nor will we pass upon him nor send 
vpon him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law 
of the land.—We will sell to no man, we will not deny, or 
delay to any man justice or right.” We agree with Mr. 
Hiallam that from the moment that the seal was affixed to these 
memorable sentences, the writ of Habeas Corpus was virtually 
a part of every Englishman’ s rights; the statute of Charles the 
Second has ‘undoubtedly rendered it more practically re- 
medial, but it is surely founded on the charter which esta- 
blished as a fundamental principle that no man could be 
detained in prison without a trial, 
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From this period, while on the one hand we learn from 
Madox that the perversions of right which disgrace the rolls 
of the exchequer, become less frequent, on “the other we 
meet with no more of those indefinite and uncertain aspirations 
for the laws of the Confessor,—Englishmen now reeked with 
steady regard to the great charter. Providence favoured 
their growing liberties in a singular manner by interposing the 
long reign of the feeble and worthless Henry, between that 
of John and the vigorous and ambitious Edward. Parliament 
also displayed great wisdom in accommodating itself to. cir- 
cumstances from time to time so as io procure repeated con- 
firmations of the great charter, by which at a period when the 
nature of legal obligation was but ill understood, it acquired 
additional security. These ratifications were always pur- 
chased by the grant of subsidies, and thus gradually esta- 
blished that correspondence between supply and redress, 
which has been for many ages so marked a feature, so inva- 
luable an ingredient in our constitution. The power of grant- 
ing supplies, implies the power of withholding them, nor was 
this a nominal privilege in the reign of Henry : “his applications 
for money were sometimes answered with 9 some- 
times the supply was vested in the hands of certain of their 
own number, who were to expend it for the pnblic good under 
a responsibility to Parliament, and sametimes it was entirely 
and resolutely denied. Indeed the charter had done its work, 
anda marked change is now visible both in the theory of the 
constitution, and in the actual feelings of the subject. Brac- 
ton, a judge in that reign, lays down with a bold hand the 
same limitations on the royal prerogative, which are now ac- 
knowledved ; and Mathew Paris, the contem: porary historian, 
is full of the most independent and une ourtly, we may add too 
even the most indecorous remarks on the conduct of the king 
and his ministers. 

A very few words upon the administration of justice will 
conclude our sketch of this second or Anglo. Norman period 
of our constitution. In this a very important change had taken 
place from the state in which it stood before the conquest. It 
will be remembered that at that time the main stream of jus- 
tice flowed in the provincial courts of the county and hundred, 
and that the reyal judges possessed a less important share of 
business, and were less frequently resorted to. There was a 
freedom and simplicity in these Saxon courts, which was little 
congenial to the arbitrary notions of William, or the finesse of 
his Norman lawyers; in them too it was less easy to accom- 
plish his favorite project, the abolition of the English and the 
introduction of the Norman language. ‘The king’s court was 
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therefore established in his palace, composed of the great 
vilicers of state, with any additional barons whom the king 
might please to appoint. A branch of this was very early held 
in a different part of the palace for the special adininistration 
of the revenue, and very early civil pleas also were decided, 

and judgments recorded in this court, called from the chec- 
quered cloth on the table, which was used for reckoning the 
king’s receipts, the Court of Exchequer. ‘These courts pos- 
sessed some advantages over the provincial tribunals trom 
their greater freedom from partiality and intimidation, but 
they were much more tedious and expensive in their process. 
To meet this inconvenience, Henry the Second established 
itinerant justices to decide civil and criminal pleas within each 
county. ‘This is perhaps the most important circumstance in 
the history of English law; its direct effect was to preserve us 
from the enormous number and complexity of local customs 
into which the law ef other feudal countries split; by placing 
the administration of justice in the hands of a body of men, 

who had all learned in the same school, who practised in the 
same central court in the palace, and who had opportunities of 
familiarity and intercourse for conferring upon disputed points 
in the intervals of their circuits. When in process of time 
the system was carried a step farther, and the same persons 
who travelled into the provinces, also filled the benches of the 
stationary courts in the metropolis, this uniformity became 
more complete, and that invaluable assurance arose, to use the 
words of our author, 


“ Which is felt by the poorest and most remote inhabitant of 
England, that his right is weighed by the same incorrupt, and acute 
understanding, upon which the decision of the highest questions is 
reposed,” 


The hing’s court suffered a further diminution of its power 
and jurisdic tion about the time of Richard the First, by the 
separation of the Common Pleas form it, in which were tried 
civil suits between individuals ; and it was this branch, which 
as we have noted above, was rendered stationary by the pro- 
visions of Magna C harta. 

The great officers of state now withdrew from the king’s 
court, W vhich c hange dits style to that of the King’s Bench, or 
the court coram ipso rege, or coram rege ubicunque fuerit. It 
was indeed shorn of its beams, but there was a better reason 
lor their departure; in lien of the simple maxims of Saxon 
jurisprudence, which a bench of soldiers or statesinen might be 
well competent to understand and act upon, asystemol laws had 
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grown up, which demanded a subtler intellect and a deeper 
learning for their administration. ‘These qualities the Norman 
lawyers possessed ina remarkable degree, and they added to 
them a remarkable enthusiasm tn the profession to which they 
were devoted. Under their hands the common law grew up; 
a system which it has been much the fashion of the present day 
to deride and inveigh against as at once absurd and cruel, but 
with allits faults we should be sorry to change it asa whole 
for any other which the wisest of theorists ever amused him- 
self'in projecting. We own we have strong and early preju- 
dices in its favour, yet we are by no means blind to its faults, 
and we will never lift our veice against a reform of them when 
attempted by competent heads and honest hearts. We think 
it more manly to say this, than to attempt even with the inge- 
nieus and benevolent sophistry of a Blackstone, to palliate or 
defend what may admit indeed of a technical apelogy, 

and be accounted for on technical grounds, but still is nof 
the less really, or perpetually felt as incongruous, and inconve- 
nient. However, the lover of the common law may safely 
admit a great deal ; he may admit that it borrows little from 
the maxis ef philosophers, or the mstitutions of other coun- 
tries ; that it sometimes follows its principles, and those too of 
a nature merely positive, eat to preposterous and inconsistent 
conclusions; that it has always chosen to evade the provision 
which time or circumstances had rendered unjust or imprac- 
ticable, by an ingenuity too often sophistical, rather than 
at once abandon it; to make a shift with that which was, 
though it must be hent aud twisted from its original purpose 
by a clumsy mac hinery of tietions and intendments, rather 
than to meet a new face of things with new and suitable re- 
gulations. He may admit also, and he will do so with peculiar 
regret, that this unaccommodating spirit has deprived us of 
the benefit of a trial by jury in by fur the larger number, and 
th most important of the disputes which affect the properties 
ef individuals, and swelled the power, and enlarged the pro- 
vince of our courts of equity to an enormous, and most incon- 
venient extent. ft requires but a student’s insight into the 
law to see these defects in it, and in the spirit in whieh it has 
in elder times been administered; a spirit now so intimately 
blended with its institutions, that we must not wonder if we 
find the most liberal judge unable to extricate himself wholly 
frum its influence. But when all this is seen and admitted and 
lamented, enough of excellence will still remain, enough of ad- 
mirable wisdom in the conception, and real adaptation te the 
purposes of life in the execution, to justify all the fondness and 
enthusiasm with which an old lawyer regards the unwritten 
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code of his country. It would be wide from our purpose to 
enter into any detail of these excellencies, and might lead us 
into depths dangerous for simple reviewers, as well as for 
their ordinary readers ; but it cannot be useless in a work of 
general circulation, and in such times as these, to notice two 
common objections, which admit of short and general answers : 
the uncertaiaty and the obscurity of our law. The first is 
founded on a gross fallacy, confounding the dubious issue of a 
suit, with the principles of law on which it is determined. It 
may be very dillicult to predict the issue of any suit, because 
it is not easy to ascertain how the facts will appear upon exa- 
mination at the trial; and we have heard that it is a common 
complaint among law yers, that they turn out there so often 
, and so materially different from the representation of them 
made by the party himself. But as to the real point in dis- 
pute, Sir W. Blackstone’s answer is conclusive, and we be- 
lieve the profession will bear as out in a statement which we 
gather from the printed reports, that after all the interested 
subtlety, and industry of advocates, there are not six cases of 
law argued in a year, about which the least doubt exists in the 
mind of ary competently informed lawyer, The fact is, that 
the vexatwz questiones of the law are in an immense propor- 
tiun less than in any other science. The other objection ad- 
mits of a still shorter answer ; that the Engtish common law, 
as a rule of conduct, is obscure, we simply deny, and we are 
very sure that it scarcely ever happens to a man to doubt as 
to the legality of this or that line of action, except in points 
which are within the provisions of the sdatute law ; but that 
the cominon law considered as a science to be studied, has its 
peculiar terins, and its technicalities, which baffle the common 
reader, we very readily and gladly admit ; surry indeed should 
we be if it were of a popular character, so as to tempt our 
countrymen or our countrywemen (for in these days they 
would not be long behind in the study) to a superficial 
acquaintance with it. The popularity of science is in out 
minds a miserable quackery, which should have had its day by 
this time ; a quackery degrading to the subject, and useless to 
the object; but a dabbling in the law must be worse than use- 
less ; oi “all changes én the mational character there is scarcely 
any which we should more lament, than the introduction of 
that shrewd, litigious, “ pettifogging” disposition, which a 
general, and slight reading of our law boeks would not fail to 
produce. 

It is high time to retarn to Mr. Hallam, who dates bis third 
period or that of the English Constitution, emphatically so 
called, from the end of the reign of Henry lil; and his rea 
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son for choosing this point in our history for the commences 
ment of a new era, is, that in the reign of Edward 1, began 
the constant and setiled representation of the commons in 
parliament. And this is certainly a satisfactory reason, be- 
cause then and then only can the English Constitution be 
said in strictness to have begun its existence, when the 
government was by kings, lords, and commons. 

‘The first great constitutional act of Edward’s reign, ex- 
torted from him principally by his own wants, and by the 
talents, tle firmness, and the patriotism of Humphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, and Roger Bigod, Ear! 
of Norfolk, was the conjirmatio chartarum, passed in the 

25th year of it. Besides imposing more solemn sanctions 

on the due observance of the great charter, this statute re- 
nounced the prerogative of levying money on the subject 
‘‘ but by the common assent of the realm ;” thus giving that 
legal security to private property, which the charter itself 
had given to ‘personal liberty. 

From the notice of this, Mr. Hallam passes to a question 
which he has discussed with great learning and acuteness, 
and what in such a question is perbaps more valuable and 
more rare, great fairness and impartiality; this is the con- 
stitution of the parliament. We cannot venture upen more 
than a very brief notice of a few of the facts in the inguiry, 
but it might, or it ought to silence the flippancy, and the 
fluency of certain orators on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, if they would only take the trouble to see what a 
question it is, which they handle with so much self-com- 
placency, and such sovereign contempt for all who venture to 
differ in opinion from them. 

From the time of the Conqueror, the Bishops sitting per- 
haps, not so much by virtue of their baronies, as in repre- 
sentation of the Church, and in the right of their superior 
learning, and the earls and barons formed the great council 
of the kingdom. The title of earl was no longer so strictly 
official as before the Conquest, still it seems tu have borne 
some relation to the county, and to haye carried with it some 
power and profit from the particular province. There is a 
greater difliculty in escertaining the different degrees of 
barons, and how far the barony was the same with, or distinct 
irom, the tenancy by knight's service in chief; into this 
question we will not enter, but confine ourselves to leading 
facts. In the Magna Charta, John promises that whenever 
wn aid or scutage skall be required, faciemus sunimoneri ar- 
chiepiscopeos, episcopos, abbates, comites, et majores barones 
regu) sigillatim per literas nostras. Kt preterea faciemus 
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summoneri in generali, per vice-comites et ballicos nostros, 
omnes alios qui in capite tenent de nobis. At this time then 
it is clear that all tenants in chief, i. e. who’ held their estates 
immediately from the crown, were entitled to their summons 
to parliament; the greater barons by writs specially directed 
to themselves, the rest, through a general one, to the sheriffs 
of their counties, or the bailiffs of particular liberties. The 
next step in the enquiry would be to ascertain when these 
latter lost their right of personal summons, and the attend- 
ance upon the principle of representation began. This is a 
point of much obscurity, but we may be sure that the value of 
the right was then so little felt, whilst the exercise of it was 
found so burthensome, that it would be surrendered without 
any unwillingness. Indeed we have evidence at much later 
periods of whole communities shrinking from the burthen of 
maintaining representatives, and earnestly soliciting a dis- 
charge from that which is now esteemed so high a privilege. 
We are not, however, without evidence of a gradual progress 
towards representation; in the 15th year of King Joba, we 
have a writ of sammons to the sheriffs of counties, whereby 
among others they are required to return “four discreet 
knights each from their county ;” “ to talk with us concerning 
the affairs of our kingdom.” These may not have been 
elected by the freeholders, but returned, as a jury, at the dis- 
cretion of the sheriff; still it is clear that they form a link 
in the chain. In the 4th and 9th of Henry [1], we find 
writs for knights to be freely chosen in the county-court, to 
assess the subsidies granted by the parliament, which had 
heen done in former times by the justices of assize. In the 
38th of the same king, we have a writ commanding the 
sheriff 


«© To cause to come before the King’s Council at Westminster, 
en the 15th day after Easter, two good and discreet knights of his 
county, whom the men of the county shall have chosen for this 
purpose, in the stead of all, and each of them, to consider, along 
with the knights of other couuties, what aid they will grant to the 
king.” 


Still we are confined to counties; at length in the 49th of 
the same king, writs were issued to all sheriffs directing them 
tv return two knights for the body of their county, with two 
citizens or burgesses for every city and borough contained in 
it. 

Here the inquiry apparently ends, but a point of even 
more importance, viewing the subject practically, remains, 
on which we will say but a few words: representation being 
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established, whom did the knights and burgesses repre- 
sent! Who were.the electors? If the sitting by deputation 
was a gradual departure from, and a substitution for the 
personal sitting of the tenants in chief only, and to this the 
evidence of records speaks most incontrovertibly, then they 
who were entitled to vote originally, should in all fairness have 
been the fenants in chief only. ‘This is rather a startling 
conclusion fer the reformist, who appeals to antiquity in sup- 
port of a universal, or even an extended suffrage; but we are 
certainly of opinion, after weighing the evidence, that this 
was originally the nature of our House of Commons. The 
grounds for supposing that all freeholders yoted, admit of easy 
answer, resting principally on certain general words in the 
writs, which it muy be shewn in other cases cannot be under- 
stoud in their full meaning ; while, on the otber hand, ar- 
gp are adduced, which we see no mode of getting over. 

ne seems so striking and obvieus, that we will shortly state 
it in support of the conclusion to which we have come. The 
writ for the wages of the knights and burgesses to defray their 
expences in parliament, directed the sheriff to levy them on 
the commons of the county, tam infra libertates quam 
extra*, But persons holding of subjects endeavoured to 
exempt themseives from this burthen, and to meet these at- 
tempts We have a series of petitions in the reigns of Ed- 
ward JIT, and Richard 11; and finally a statute in the 12th 
year of the latter reign, ordaining that all lands not discharged 
by prescription should contribute to the payment of wages. 
Now if there were no distinction between tenants in chief, 
and tenants of mesne lords, if both were equally repre- 
sented in parliament, how can we account for the latter 
ever claiming the Nera ee on the other hand when the 
statute had definitively thrown the burthen on both, we can 
easily see how, for that very reason, it might appear harsh 
to make any further distinction in their rights, and thus the 
tenants of mesne lords might obtain a participation in the 
privilege of voting. 

The knights of shires then met in parliament as the repre- 
sentatives probably of men, who in former ages had enjoyed 


—wE— 
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® We insert these words, because Mr, Hallam docs, and seems to lay a stress 
on them, as more emphatically marking the universality of the levy; but we 
must say in farness, that they do not seem to us to have that force. We think 
they segarded only the mode of collection, and answered to what is called the 
non-omittas cl.use in common writs, empowering the sheriff to enter particular 
franchises without a mandate to the bailifls of them. Such a clause would have 
been neces-ary equally, if tenants in chicf only bad been subject to the levy, 


because they might hold franchises in chief, where the sheriff without it could 
rotentcr. Rev. 
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the right at least of appearing there personally ; it is no dif- 
ficult matter to account for the introduction of the burgesses. 
Commerce had now brought great wealth into the country, 
and the towns especially had become more wealthy and inde 
pendent. The wants of the crown were great, and the sub- 
jects’ means of supplying them were increased, but with these 
means had algo spread a general spirit of liberty, and even 
before the confirmation of the charters, the custom of setting 
tallages at discretion, and other arbitrary impositions, excited 
wurmurs probably toa loud and general to be disregarded, 
The expedient of assembling deputies from the commercial 
class, and trying the willingness rather than forcing the re- 
luctance of the people was an obvious and at first a very suce 
cesstul one. 


“« Whether it were,” says our author, “from the complacency 
of the commons at being thus admitted among the peers of the 
realm, or from a persuasion that the king would take their money 
if they refused it; or from inability to withstand the plausible rea- 
sons of his ministers, or from the private influence to which the 
leaders of every popular assembly have been accessible, much more 
was granted in subsidies after the representation of towns com- 
menced than had ever been extorted in tallages.” Vol, IL, p. 240, 


And, indeed, as to procure money, was the sole object 
of calling them together, so for a long time, (the whole, 
perhaps, of the reign of Edward J,) the granting it was their 
majn business, The words of the writs of summons seem 
peereny to imply the exercise of any deliberative power on 
general questions, and the commons are not even named in 
the preamble of any statute till the last year of Edward I. 
** Upon more than one occasion the sheriffs were directed to 
return the same members who had sat in the last parliament, 
unless prevented by death or infirmity.” How the commons 
sate at first, separately, or in one house with the peers, has 
been made a question, and we believe it is a common opinion 
that the two bodies formed at first but qne great council. 
It is probable that they may have sate in the:same room, that 
is, the commons at the bottom of Westminster Hall, while 
the lords occupied the higher end; but we can scarcely be» 
lieve that the haughty aristocracy of lay and spiritual peers, 
would have sufiered themselves, not auly to be degraded 
by the intermixture of the low-born burgesses of the towns, 
but to be deprived also of their real power by the voices of 
the commons, who would have out-numbered them upon 
every debate, Nor are we without abundant extrinsie 
evidence, that the houses were separate from the begin- 
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ning ; all through the reign of Edward I, we find the three 
gaalan granting subsidies in different proportions * ; 


> thus 
3d year of his reign, the earls, barons, and knights, 


gave the king an eleventh, the clergy a tenth, while he ob- 


in the 2 


‘tained a seventh from the citizens and burgesses ; these dis- 
Ainct grants imply distinct grantors, at least we can hardly 


imagine that the humble commons interfered with that of 
the barons. Again, in the 11th of Edward I. the lords as. 
sembled at Shrewsbury, while the, commons sat at Acton 
Burnell; and in the reign of Edward U1. we have numerous 
instances of distinct petitions presented by the commons for 
the redress of public grievances, wherein there is no appear- 
ance that the lords participated i in any way. 


It was happy, perhaps, for our constitution, that the House 
of Commons grew into consistency and shape under the 
vigorous and 


ambitious reign of such a man as Edward i; 
the tendency of a popular body, especi ially in ages of sim- 
plicity, and when the arts of corruption are little practised, 
und less systematized, is to excess and intemperance; the 
growth of liberty, to be healthy and lasting, should be slow, 
and in spite of some difficulties; and had the commons 


sprung at once into the power and independence which 
they displayed under the warm sun of Edward Il’s weak- 
ness and imprudence, they might probably have exercised 
them in a manner to disgust the aristocracy, and to have 
united it with the crown in the project of crushing a dan- 
gerous rival in its infancy. But the mind of Edward I. 
kept them in due order, at the same time that his reign was 
one of slow and unmarked accession to their real strength ; 
and when the new monarch mounted his father’s throne, they 
both knew their power, and were competent to exercise it 
discreetly and systematically as cireumstances required. In 
the very second year of his reign, they granted the 25th 
penny of their goods upon this condition, ‘that the king 


—_——-— es 


* We have used this argument in deference (a deference justly due) to Mr 
Hlallain, but we confess not without suspicion of its fallacy. 


It seems to us to 
rove too much for the point in issve; in it 


» end in inany other cases cited by 
Mr. H. the grant of the knights is in a different proportion from that of the 


vitizens; if then from a difference between that of the lords and the citizens, it 
is inferred that the grantors were distinet 
drawn from the same fact as it existed betwecn the knights and citizens, Yet 
we know not, that this has cver been asserted. Neither are we satisfied with the 
positive justness of the mference; we see nothing @ priori absurd in supposing 
that each different class of the same council mizht first settle upert inan ine 
femal way the prenyten aceording to which it wenld contribute, and then that 
thie iunape sti an meght be the forma: joint act of the whole. At the same time, 
that we t ypress Our doubts of the sonnet ess of this arcument, we should add, thet 

tie uiain position sceins to us su¥icieutly cstablished by those which tullow. dee. 


» how is the same inference not to be 
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should take advice, and grant redress upon certain articles 
wherein they are eggrie\ ed.” Nor were .they looked to now 
as the great remedial court for relief only of the public 
grievances, but also of the private oppressions of the 
subject; in the Sth of Edward If. an act passed, ordaining, 
that the king should hold a parliament once or, if necessary, 
twice in every year, that the pleas which have been delayed, 
and those where the justices have differed, may be brought 
to aclose. ‘This, and a similar statute of the preceding year, 
have been often pressed, we believe, into the support of the 
monstrous doctrine of annual parliaments; but it is hardly 
worth remarking, that when the manner of election then 
practised is taken into the account, annual sessions of par- 
liament fully satisly not only the spirit but the very words of 
the two acts; neither do they justify the practice of private 
petitions to the house for the redress of hardships, which are 
cognizable in the courts of law: these Jast were then, per- 
haps, not sufficiently honest, certainly not strong enough to 
stand between the subject and the arm of power; imputa- 
tions which no rational and honest man will make against the 
seats of legal justice in the present age. 

But it is to the long and prosperous reign of the great 
Edward, that the lover of the commons house of England will 
direct the attention of the historical stedent. ‘The seedling 
which had become hardy under the cold winds of the erand- 
father’s reign, end expanded luxuriantly in the warm sun- 
shine of Ahe father’s weakness, was now a mighty tree, and 
able to contend with the policy as well as power of the son, 
one of the ablest and strongest monarchs, and ce rtainly not 
the least disposed to unrestrained prerogative of all that 
have possessed the English throne. The ambition which 
tempted him to long, and expen nsive wars abroad, was a 
mighty ally of the commons in the contest; but this alone 
would not have sufficed to the establishment upon a firm 
ame of three essential principles of our constitution, 


The illegality of raising money without consent, the neces- 
sity ee it both houses should concur for any alterations. in the law, 
and lastly, the right of the commons to inquire into public abuses, 
and to impeach public counsellors.” 


Mr. Hallam exhibits proofs, that by the close of Edward’s 
reign, these three points as prince iples were established ; the 
first point is proved by a series of parliamentary rolls, con- 
taining petitions from the commons, and answers from the 
crown; the second point appears from the different wording 
of the enacting clauses in acts of parliament, in which the 
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commons are now as rarely omitted, as they had used to be 
tarely meutioned; but this point is not established without 
observing a distinction between ordinances and statates, 
which is not very clearly defined, but which seems to have 
turned rather upon the subject matter than upon the enacting 
parties. Lawyers, indeed, have defined an ordinance to be 
a yegulation proceeding {from the king and lords, without the 
concurrence of the commons,—it seems safer to say, that an 
ordipance might proceed from the two former alone, (ior it 
is certain that it sometimes proceeded from all three,) but 
that @ statute could not. It appears from several instances, 
thet there was at that time, ipstead of the legislative mania 
of the present day, a just relugtance to innovate “and mul- 
tiply the laws of the land, It was a common answer to ¢ 
petition of the commons, thgé tt could not be granted without 
making a new law. From this reluctance arose a custom, 
where the matter was experimental or of a transitory nature, te 
pass it by way of ordinance, in which case it was not entered 
on record upon the roll of parliament, and might, with less 
formality, be amended in the next parliament. These or- 
dinances were often established in great councils, without the 
concurrence of the commons, and do not impeach the general 
proposition as to that which was considered a statute, and 
part of the law: of the land. Perhaps it would be safer too 
not to omit another distinction of that which was merely de- 
claratory of the existing law, from that which was a permanent 
innovation, and to allow that the crown still exercised the 

ower in the former case, of singly declaring what was the 
aw. This seems to have been the case with the famous 
statute of treasons; it was passed upon petition of the com> 
mons to the king, that he would declare what are treasons, 
but it does not seem ever to have received their direct assent. 

‘The prominent instance in support of the last point is one 
in itsell of rather a suspicious natnre, and but of imperfect 
success, since it occurred in the old age of Edward, in the 
filiieth year of his reign, and was overturned by a succeeding 
ane. It will be remembered by every reader of our 
1istory, that in his old age, and in the decaying health and 
spirits of the Black Prince, Edward tarnished his fame by 
submitting to the ascendancy of a younger son, the Duke of 
Lancaster, and his mistress, Alice Perrers. Jt was even 
suspected, that in case of the death of his brother, the Duke 
meditated to set aside the succession of his nephew the un- 
fortunate Richard. All these circumstances rendered the 
government very unpopular, and in a parliament which met 
12 1876, a vigorous vpposition was formed, led in the com 
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mons by Peter de la Mare, a servant of the Earl of March, 
who having married the heiress of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
stood next after the young Richard in snecession to the 
crown, and was therefore also interested in controuling the 
ascendancy of Lancaster. Not content with interfering with 
the furmation of the King’s Council, and the addition of cere 
tain lords and bishops to it, the commons declared that but 
for the wickedness of evil counsellors, their liege lord the 
king would have been so rich from the ransoms of the French 
and Scottish kings, and of many other prisoners, that he 
would have had no need to charge his subjects with subsidy 
or tallage. ‘They then specified their grievances minutely, 
and accused and impeached as the authors of them, the lords 
Latimer and Nevil, with four merchants, Lyons, Ellis, 
Peachey, and Bury. Neither did they stop even there; for 


proceeding on very delicate ground, they made an ordinance, 
that 


‘© Whereas many women prosecute the suits of others in courts 
of justice by way of maintenance, and to get profit thereby, which 
is displeasing to the king, he forbids any woman henceforward, 
and especially Alice Perrers, to do so on pain of the said Alice for- 
feiting all her goods, and suffering banishment from the kingdom.” 


Tt is very true that this triumph of the commons was of 
short duration; upon the death of the Black Prince, Lan- 
caster, and Alice Perrers regained their influence, the ob- 
noxious ordinances were repealed, and Peter dela Mare was 
.committed to prison; but the circumstance is still very im- 
portant ; fifty years before, in a similar emergency, the Prince 
of Wales would have appealed to a confederacy of feudal 
barons, and we may be sure that the commons must have 
grown to great power and stability, when it seemed a more 
eligible resource to employ them as an engine of attack 
against an obnoxious administration. 

It is not to be inferred from our hasty sketch, that the 
parliament sustained no checks or reverses in the warfare 
which it maintained with the crown, during the long reign of 
Edward; they were sometimes roughly rated and rebuked, 
their propositions rejected with scorn, or eluded with im- 
pudent evasion; the most irregular practices were sometimes 
resorted to, both in the collection of money and in the repeal 
of obnoxious statutes; still the parliament persevered, 
neither terrified nor abashed, and they established the prin- 
ciple even when they lost the point. We have seen the 
issue of the warfare, but under Richard their steps were very 
different; Peter de la Mare was released from prison, and 
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appointed the first speaker,—a dignity, which he is said, 
however, to have filled in the good parliament, as that of 
the 50th of Edward III, was emphatically called. The 
whole reign ef Richard was one of perpetual advancement 
by the commons on the power of the crown,.and towards the 
firm establishment of the liberties of the people. He was a 
wasteful and imprudent prince, not without some brilliancy 
of talent, but wholly deficient in firmness and conduct; it 
might be ‘thought, therefore, that the victory of the parliament 
was attributable to the impotence of their opponent; but they 
were able to contend with equal success against the preroga- 
tive, when wielded by the cautious and cratty hands of his 
successor Henry; to whom, perhaps, the badness of his title 
was as great a dise dvantage us the intemperance of his na- 
ture, and his ignorance of the art of managing mankind had 
been to his unfortunate predecessor. 

Gladly would we follow Mr. Hallam through the resicue 
of this most interesting chapter; few works have given us 
greater pleasure in the reading, ‘and the task of analysing is 
indeed delightful, where our original is so well arranged, so 
full of novel matter, of ingenious argument, and where the 
subject is so important. But we have already devoted al- 
most too large a space to a single work, and must close, 
however abruptly, and however. unwillingly, our remarks. 
Neither our readers nor Mr. Hallam will require a formal 
statement of our opinion; it is sufliciently expressed by the’ 
general tone of our review. That we have seen what we 
consider errors in matter, and faults in style, we do not dis- 
semble; but we consider it invidious to notice them, as they 
are unimportant in themselves, and obliterated in the number, 
and greatness of the author's excellencies. ‘The proportion 
af bad to good might be much increased, and we should still 
fecl bound to thank the author for presenting us with one of 
the most valuable works which we have yet had to consider 
m the course of our critical labours. We sincerely hope 
that he may be induced ‘to prosecute bis task, and that oar 
history, at least so low as. the Reformation: may be in- 
vestigated by the same laborious, acute, and impartial spirit, 
which has so well canvassed its difficulties, and illustrated the 
character of our constitution, down to the close of the wars 
of the Roses. Myr. Hallam may not at this moment meet 
with ell the suceess which he may have anticipated ; but to 
such a mind as his, present pope larity should be a matter of 
little moment; bis fame will a sssuredly be as permanent here- 
after as itis deserved now; and permanency and desert are 
the only qualities in literary fame which real genius should 
esteem ; rt else is but as the dust in the balance. 
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Arr. VIEL. Tasso’s Jerusalem delivered; an Heroie Poem ; 
with Notes and occasional Lilustrations. Translated b» 
the Rev. J. H. Hunt, A.M. late bellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In ‘Two Volumes, 8vo. Mawman. 1818. 


Or the surpassing merit of Tasso as an author, we be- 
lieve that there is in the present day but one opinion. 
‘Time, which buries the efforts of mediocrity in oblivion, and 
shews the comparative worthlessness of ull that owes its 
charm to temporary customs and factitious interests, has only 
conferred additional lustre upon his name. In spite of the 
censure of Boileau, we now suffer him to take the honourable 
rank to which his merita are entitled; and we do not fear te 
be numbered with these who prefer ‘ le clinquant du 'Tasse 
di tout lor de Virgile,” when we assign his place beside the 
three great epic poets, who have so long constituted the 
delight and admiration of the civilized world. At the time 
when ‘Tasso wrote, the only rival whose talents he dreaded, 
and whose reputation he feared, was Camoens. But to 
Camoens he is as decidedly and confessedly superior, as the 
Portugueze poet is to the rest of his countrymen. With 
much more justice might he have been jealous of Ariosto, 
the poet of chivalry “and love, and the darling of Italy. 
Giving loose to the inexhaustible fertility of his bright and 
nnsubdued fancy; deterred by no scruples of taste, correct- 
ness, or decency, Ariosto. pours around him in wild con- 
fusion all the stores of his brilliant mind; and his success 
is commensurate with his daring. Not only ‘* loose and 
languid Italy,” but some of the colder and severer critics of 
more northern climes, have been so dazzled by his splen- 
dour, and overpowered by bis profusion, as to believe him 
superior to his chaster and more majestic rival. But we do 
nut hesitate to give the palm to ‘Tasso, inasmuch as cha- 
racter and feeling are higher qualities than imagination, 
more universal in their nature, and more permanent in their 
cifects. Ariosto, besides, like our own Spenser, has been 
cuilty of the cardinal sin of destroying all unity of in- 
terest, by the want of a regular and connected story. We 
helieve, ‘that there are very few readers of taste, who have 
read through either the Orlando Furioso or the Fairy Queen, 
but as a task and a labour, Detached passages are exqui- 
sitely beaatiful ; particular descriptions are enchanting; iso- 
lated incidents are delightful; but whea we are just ab- 
sorbéd in the fate of any of the persunages of the poem, 
ihe whole scene changes in an instant, and o.r interest is 
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required to change with it. The consequence is obvious 
We seon cease to be interested for beings that appear and 
disappear, like the figures in a magic lanthorn, amusing us 
fer the moment, but exciting no regret at their departure, 
and no solicitude for their return. ‘This fault Tasso’s correct 
tuste has taught him to avoid. Like Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 
he has chosen a regular and connected story, and all his cha- 
racters and incidents (with the exception perhaps of the epi- 
sode of Olindo and Sophronia) tend regularly to its com- 
pletion. His subject is most undoubtedly grand and mag- 
nificent. ‘The philosophy of the present day, the apathy 
with which we are accustomed to contemplate, not only every 
variety of religious opinion, but every error of intidelity, 
has thrown over the crusades a shade of ridicule and con- 
tempt, of which they are not deserving. If they were a 
madness, they were a sublime one. They were founded on 
mistake, and associated with crime; but they were connected 
with the best feelings of our nature, called forth some 
of its noblest energies. In the age of Tasso, it was still 
the sublime vision of pious and and | poetical minds, to rescue 
the land which was consecrated by their Saviour’s footsteps, 
and to pour the voice of prayer and praise amid the scenes 
which witnessed his last agony. ‘his vision Tasso has 
embodied in a manner worthy of himself, and of his subject. 
In the conduct of his fable, in the art with which he has 
connected the several parts, m the judgment with which 
every incident is made subservient to the catastrophe, in the 
judicious intermixture of scenes of tenderness and repose 
amidst those of agitation and fury, in the variety of his cha- 
racters, in the vividness with which they are pourtrayed, in 
the exactness with which they are preserved, we trace the 
hand of a mighty master. And while all things are thus con- 
tributing to the effect of the whole, and encreasing in interest 
and beauty as the work advances to its completion, the brightest 
flowers of poetry are scattered around his path; and the 
soft and mellifinous language in which his tender thoughts 
are clothed, assume, when the subject calls for strength and 
elevation, a force and majesty of which it did not seem to be 
susceptib le. 

It is not surprising that such a work as the Jerusalem 
delivered should have found many translators. Soon after 
its first appearance, it was translated into all the European 
Janguages, which, at that early pened, could boast any de- 
gree of refinement. Perhaps it was the only Christian work, 
not philosophical, which ever appeared in an oriental dress, 
It is honourable to the taste and liberality of Sclyman the 
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Magnificent, that he suffered to be translated into Arabic, 
a work whose professed subject was the triumph of Chris- 
tianity, and the defeat of his own intolerant sectaries ; that 
he could lay aside his bigotry, and tind in the varied beaa- 
ties of the nnmortal Tasse, a relief from the toils of war, and 
the anxieties of government. 

As English literature already pessesses two translations 
ef the Jerusalem delivered, the claims of a third to notice 
and approbation, must expect te be very strictly seratinized. 
Fairfax, who flourished in the reign of Elizabeth, is entitled 
to very distinguished praise; and he has continued, in spite 
of the antiquity ef his style and language, to enjoy even in 
eur more polished days a eonsiderable portion of favour, 
But, if we mistake net, the antiquity of his version is now 
its greatest recommendation. ‘That it contains passages 
of great poetical beauty cannot be denied, but they are 
comparatively “ few and far between.” So unlike is the 
whole style to the correctness, polish, and elegance of 
Tasso; and above all, so unfaithful is Fairfax to the er¥ 
ginal, that, even if it were possible in the present day to 
read him through, we should certainly be reading any thing 
rather than a version of the Jerusalem delivered, 

It was probably this conviction that induced several 
writers, at different periods, to attempt the task whielv 
Fairfax had so unfuithfully performed. Eusden, the Poet 
Laureat, effected a complete translation; nor was it at 
employment unworthy of the crown he wore, to nuaturalize 
in the language of his country, the successful rival of the 
epic poets of Greece and Rome. His work, however, from 
some unknown cause, was never permitted to see the light; 
and perhaps we have no reason to regret, that his own pra- 
dence, or that of his executors, consigned it to oblivion, 
Mr. Brooke, the author of the Fool of Quality, some tra- 
gedies, and other minor poems of great beauty and merit, 
began a translation of the Jerusalem, which he never had re- 
sulution to complete. The efforts of one or two other writers 
of less celebrity, as Mr. Hook and Mr. Layng, met with a 
similar termination. At last arose Mr. Hoole, who, for the 
sins of the world of taste, did into English, not only the 
one of Tasso, but that of Ariosto also. ‘That his trans- 

ation has acquired popularity must be attributed to the ob- 
soleteness and unfaithiulness of Fairtax, and the absence of 
any other tolerable version. We do therefore think, that a 
new version of Tasso was imperiously demanded by every 
judge of English and {talian poetry, and that the want of it 
lormed a gap in the literature of our country. 
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liow far the writer, whose labours have given rise to the 
present article, has supplied the deficiencies of his prede- 
cessors, remains now to be considered. Mr. Hunt evidently 
brings to the task a mind stored with classical information, 
and a taste cultivated and polished by a minute attention 
to the best classical models. He appears to know and 
feel the peculiar felicities of his author's language, and to 
have a great command of that into which those felicities are 
to be infused. His eur for metrical harmony is, we think, 
singularly fine. There is a rich, yet varied, melody in his 
versification,, which often reminds us of the “ gelden lines” 
of Rowe. With all this, he is so laudably solicitous to 
give the whole sense of his author, that while his version 
of ‘Tasso may be admired by the mere English reader as a 
singularly spirited and beautiful poem, the Italian scholar 
will see with admiration, and even with wonder, that he has 
never been betrayed by the ardour of composition into a 
momentary forge {fulness of the original, Our readers will by 
this time have perceived, that we consider the ‘Tasso of Mr. 
Lunt, as superse ‘ding every English translation of the “ J erusa- 
lem delivere “d, which has hitherto been presented to the oye 
Before we venture farther in our commendation, it will, 1 
think, be prudent to adduce seme proofs in justification of 
our opinion; with this view we shall now proceed to give 
some extracts from the work before us, which we shall con- 
trast with parallel passages from Fairfax and Mr. Hoole. 
Perhaps we cannot do better than extract some of ‘Tassv’s 
Similies, most of which are full of dignity and beauty. 

The first simile that strikes us is the celebrated one bor- 
rowed from Lucretius at the very opening of the Poem. 

Hoole and Fairfax render it respectively as follows ; and 
it will be observed that the former has borrowed the last line 
entire from the latter. 


‘ Thus the sick infant's taste disguis’d to mect, 
We tinge the vessel’s brim with juices swect ; 
The bitter draught his willing lip receives, 
He drinks deceiv'd, and so deceiv’d he lives.’’ Tlooue. 
“* So we, if children young diseas'd we find, 
Anoint with sweets the ‘vessel's foremost parts ; 
To make them taste the potions sharp we give, 
‘They drink deceiv’d, and so deceiv’d they live.’? PFArRFAX. 


Let us now see Mr. liunt’s version :— 


“ So to her sick’ning babe, the mother’s care 


Spreads, with sagacious hand, the honey'd snare 














Round the full cup, with healing juices fraught ; 
Th? unconscious infant sucks the bitter draught 
With greedy lips, and cheated of his pain, 


Drinks health and life, and blooms and smiles again."’ 


The next that we shall present is a description of Night, 
also borrowed from the ancient Poets, which occurs at the 
end of the second book. ‘The eight lines of Tasso are ex- 
panded by Mr, Hunt into twelve, and compressed by Mr. 
Hoole into six. The former, however, adheres much the 
closest to his original; he omits no idea that is found in the 
Italian, nor intreduces any idea that is not to be found there. 


“* Now had the night her drowsy pinions spread ; 
The winds were hush'd, the weary waves were dead ; 
The fish repos’d in seas and crystal floods ; 
The beasts retired in covert of the woods ; 
The painted birds in grateful silence slept ; 
And o’er the world a sweet oblivion crept.”” Ifloorg,. 


** Now spread the night her spangled canopy, 
And summon’d every restless eye to sleep: 
On beds of tender grass the beasts down lie ; 
The fishes slumber’d in the silent deep: 
Unheard was serpent’s hiss or dragon's cry ; 
Birds left to sing, and Philomel to weep: 
Only that noise, Heaven’s rolling circles kest, 
Sooth’d mortal cares and lull’d the world to rest.” Famrvrax. 


The above extract from Fairfax is one of the many proofs 
of his extreme infidelity tu the original. It is not possible to 
wander much more widely from the Italian than he has here 
done. ‘The fifth and seventh lines in particular are quite 
gratuitous. Let us hear Mr. Hunt. 


‘© Twas night; the breathing winds, the waters cease, 
And through the still creation all is peace: 
Each being that has life, the scaly train 
That skim the rivers, or the boundless main ; 
The beasts that roam in herds, or far from men, 
Tenant in trackless wilds their lonely den, 
Wrapt in the arms of sweet oblivion lie ; 
The feather’d tribes, the wanderers of the sky, 
Beneath the silence of the secret gloom, - 
Close their light wing, and fold their painted plume : 
All sought repose; with daily toil opprest, 
They eas’d their wearied hearts, and steep’d their cares iw 


rest.’’ 
M m 
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pide The classical reader will again recognize Virgil in the 
a simile of the cauldron, Canto 8. 


‘* So in a brazen vase the boiling stream 
Impetuous foams, and bubbles to the brim; 
Till, swelling o’er the brinks, the frothy tide 
‘a Now pours with fury down the vessel’s side.’’ Hoots, 


‘* Like water heated in a seething pot, 
That fumeth, swelleth high, and bubbleth fast ; 
Til o’er the brim, among the embers hot, 
Part of the foaming liquor forth is cast.” FAmRPax. 


** Thus in some cauldron’s hollow compass pent, 
When flame excites the watry element; 
As first the powers of heat their work begin, 
Hisses the bubbling mass, and smokes within, 
But rising soon, and self-contain’d no more, 
It mocks the vessel’s edge, and foams and rushes o’er.” 
Hunt. 


i i i a i fk 


In the simile of the Horse in the succeeding Canto, Mr. 
i! Hloole has excelled himself, he has scarcely eight more lines 
| equally poetical in his whole translation. 


——— ee ea 


** As when, to battle bred, the courser, freed 
From plenteous stalls, regains the wonted mead ; 
There unrestrain’d amid the herds he roves, 
Bathes in the stream, and wantons in the groves; 
His mane dishevell’d o’er his shoulders spread, 
He shakes his neck, and bears aloft his head; 
His nostrils flame, his horny hoofs resound, 
And his loud neighing fills the vallies round.” Hoots. 


an 
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* As a fierce steed, ’scap'd from his stall at large, 
Where he had long been kept for warlike need, 
Runs through the fields, unto the flow’ry merge 

Of some green forest, where he us‘d to feed; 

*| His curled mance his shoulders broad doth charge, 

H) And from his lofty crest doth spring and spread ; 

Br | Thunder his feet, his nostrils fire breathe out, 

i And with his neigh the world resounds about ; 

Bol So Argillan rush’d forth ;’— FarrFax. 


ae 
ME IPS 
" a 


a We think Mr. Hunt’s version of this passage very finely 
finished. 





} « As from his stall some high-fed courser springs, 
‘ Where late confin’d, he grac’d the pomp of kings 
i { In courtly tournament, or banner'd war ; 

TL To seek the well-known streams he bounds afar, 
Where once at ease he cropp’d the flowery groves, 
Or reign’d the hero of his pamper’d loves: 
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His mane luxuriant o’er his shoulders sports, Hy | 
He tosses high his neck, he foams, he snorts ; hae if WY 
His romant neighings fill the air around, / het 
Beneath his trampling hoofs the plains resound, 4) 


His glowing frame takes fire, and smokes along the ground.” | 1% 


The simile of the Nightingale in Canto the 12th is thus 
feebly translated by Mr. Hoole. 


** So fares the nightingale, with anguish stung, 
When some rude swain purloins her callow young ; 
Torn from the nest, all helpless and alone, 
Each night she fills the woods with plaintive moan.’ 


T e . , y . ; 4 
We cannot say any thing in praise of Fairfax’s version of BY 
the passage. esd 


** So the sad nightingale, her children small, 
When some churl takes before their parent's eyes ; 
Alone, dismay’d, quite bare of comforts all, 
Tires with complaints the seas, the shores, the skies.’ 


Mr. Hunt’s is given with spirit and feeling. 


“ So the lone nightingale, with plaintive tone, 
Laments, incessant, o’er her offspring gone ; 
Whon, ere the down their callow forms invest, 
Some rustic tears, unpitying, from their nest : 
She, stung with bitter anguish, all night long 
Trills, unconsol'd, her melancholy song ; 

And deafens with her oft-repeated tale, 
The silent forest, and the vocal gale.” 


The last specimen that we shall offer for the purpose of 
comparison, is taken from the eighteenth book. It is that, 
where by the power of magic, the enchanted wood changes 
its features at the entrance of Rinaldo. As our readers may 
already be tired of comparison, we shall omit the correspond- 
ing passage from Fairfax, and only bring forward Hoole and 
Mr. Hunt. 


‘© Where’er he treads, the earth her tribute pours 
In gushing springs, or voluntary flowers ; 
Here blooms the lily, there the fragrant rose; 
Here spouts a fountain; there a riv'let flows; 
From every spray the liquid manna trills, 
And honey from the softening bark distils: 
Again the strange, the pleasing sound he hears, 
Of plaints of music mingling in his ears ; 
Yet nought appears that mortal voice can frame, 
Nor harp, nor timbrel whence the music eame.'* 
Mm2 
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Mr. Hoole has bere consensed sixteen Italian into ten 
English lines: of course a great deal is omitted. On his fre- 
quent oflences of this nature, Mr. Hunt passes some just but 
sufficiently delicate animadversions in his preface, and points 
them out occasionally in his notes. We proceed to Mr, 
Hunt's version of the passage we have last extracted. 


‘* Where’er he mov'd, beneath his magic tread 
A fountain burst, a ‘flow’ ry carpet spread ; 
Here sprouts the lovely lily, there the rose ; 
A spring starts up, a gushing streamlet flows: 
Around, and o’er his head, with youth renew’d, 
Fair smil’d again th’ austere and aged wood ; 
The bark grew soft, and ev’ry tree was seen 
Gay with more joyous life, and fresh with brighter green ; 
Each dewy leaf luxuriant manna bore, 
Th’ exuding bark distill’d an honey'd store: 
Wak’ning atresh, the music’s soothing strain 
Was heard once more to warble and complain ; 
Yet none might guess where that strange chorus dwell’d, 
Which with the birds, the waves, the breezes, held 
Such concert sweet; whence rose the voice to sing, 
Who breath’d the melting flute, or swept the silver string.” 


We regret that we must here close our extracts, for we 
have by no means selected the best specimens of Mr. ]Tunt’s 
poetry, nor such as are calculated to give an adequate idea of 
the merits of his performance. We have taken them in pre- 
ference to others, because we thought they would suffer less 
hy being separated from the context, and because we had not 
room to indulge our readers with such as were more copious, 
though they might be more beautiful. We advise them, 
therefore, to peruse the work itself, and we venture to pro- 
nounce that they will not be disappointed. We do not 
hesitate to declare, that, in our opinion, the Tasso of Mr. 
Iiunt need not fear a comparison with the Homer of Pope, 
or the Lucan of Rowe. 





Art. IX. Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modern. From the German of Frederick Schlegel. 


> 


~ vols. Svo. 2Qls. Baldwin. 1&18. 


We wust have the honesty to confess that we are no 
critics in the German language, and that, of course, we can- 
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not tell whether this book of Schloel’s is or is not faithfully 
and literally translated. We should rather think, indeed, 
that the version must be a free one, for we have never read 
any thing done out of one tongue into another so very like an 
original. With this point however, we shall suppose that we 
have nothing to do; and go on making our remarks on the 
contents of the two neat octavos now before us, just as if their 
present dress were the only one in which they had ever ap- 
ared. 

The leading impression made upon the mind of the reader 
from the perusal of this work is, that the author inust bea 
man of no ordinary talents and information. He collects his 
knowledge from a very wide field, arranges it in a mauner 
particularly happy, and throws light upon many steps in the 
progress of the human mind, which have escaped the notice of 
less profound enquirers. In contirmation of this opinion, we 
have the authority of Madame de Stael, no mean judge in such 
matters, who in her ‘* Allemagne,” says of Frederick Schlegel, 
that ‘* he has more originality of genius than almost any other 
celebrated man in Germany ; but, far from depending on that 
originality, though it promised him much success, he endea- 
vours to assist it by extensive study.” 

The object of a ‘* History of Literature,” in the hands of 
such a man, will not be to give a me:e catalogue of authors 
or of books, but, on the contrary, to connect the progress of 
learning with the general expansion of human thought, and 
{o trace its influence upon the manners and improvement of 
mankind, both in ancient and moderntimes. Literature thus 
becomes an index to point out what has been already done in 
opening the mind or in purifying the taste; and it also becomes 
an instrument for extending more and more the benefits which 
itself has created, for regulating their enjoyment, and for ex- 
citing a love of all kindred emotions. Tie main institutions 
of life, indeed, are reflected more or less distinctly, in the lie ~ 
teruture of each passing age; and, reciprocally, the laws, and 
customs, and opinions of every successive generation are 
deeply impressed, not only with the character of thinking 
which prevailed among its graver writers, but also with the 
play of imagination indulged in by its poets and story-tellers, 
of every degree: and it is on this account that the history of 
letters identities itself so closely with the records of civil lite, 
and with the general condition of human society, that the do 
tails which set forth the one set of facts, almost necessarily in- 
clade the other. Literature, it is clear, taken in its largest 
acceptation, as expressing the workimgs of intellect and the 
moral feelings of a community, must mean the same thu, as 
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a description of that community in all the essential points 
which constitute character; and even taken in a narrower 
sense as applied to standard works in science and poetry, the 
literature of any country affords the best insight into its prin- 
ciples and actual condition, inasmuch as the general tone ofa 
popular work will always be found to harmonize w ith the ge- 
neral tone of sentiment amongst the readers. Our own coun- 
iry will afford a good example of what has now been stated. 
During the latter part of the seventeenth century, as Schlegel 
himself remarks, while the nation lay exhausted and drooping 
in consequence of the long civil war, the public taste became 
sorrupted, insipid, tame, sickly, and un-English. The lan- 
guage itself was neglected, and the great old poets and 
authors were sinking fast into oblivion ; but as soon as the po- 
litical independence of the country came again to be dis- 
played, her natural literature also began to revive. Regard- 
ing his subject in this important light, the author informs us 
in the outset, that it is his design ‘‘ to give a general view of 
the developement and of the spirit of literature among the 
most illustrious nations of ancient as well as of modern times; 
but my principal object,” he adds, “ is to represent literature 
as it has exerted its influence on the affairs of active life, on 
the fate of nations, and on the progressive character of ages.” 

Following a very natural arrangement, we shall lay before 
our readers the contents of these volumes, first, as they respect 
ancient literature, and, secondly, as they respect that of more 
modern times. 

In every such retrospect as this we are compelled to begin 
with the Greeks ; for if that ingenious people did not entirely 
create their literature, we cannot tell whence they borrowed 
it. As to their philosophy, indeed, in which all ancient na- 
tions were mere children, we can trace their obligations to a 
race of men still farther to the east, and who enjoyed, perhaps, 
the advantages of an earlier civilization. The subtleties of 
Plato are clearly referable to the crude imaginations of the 
Indian philosophists. His doctrine of reminiscencies as well 
as the near approaches which he made to the system of pan- 
theism, attest the alliance of his principles to those which Py- 
thagoras imported into the West. But with regard to the 
poetry of the Greeks, we have no such clue to guide our re- 
searches. We cannot tell, for example, whether Homer had 
a model before his eyes when he wrote his great Epic, or 
whether his jadgment was his only guide in the composition of 
a work, which, by presenting at once a rule and an illustration, 
has given law to all suceeeding poets. 
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** With Solon the proper epoch of Grecian literature begins,—~ 
Before his time the Greeks possessed no more than commonly 
falls to the share of every people who are blessed with a favourable 
corporeal organization, while they are animated with the fresh im- 
pulse of a youthful society—tradition which holds the place of his- 
tories, and songs and poems which are repeated and remembered, 
s0 as to serve instead of books. Such songs calculated to arouse 
national feelings, and ‘to give animation in the hour of fight ;—or 
to be sung at the festivals of their religion ;—or to perpetuate the 
joys of a successful, or the rage and hatred of a slighted lover ;— 
or the tears which the poet has consecrated to the memory of his 
departed mistress,—all these were possessed by the Greeks, in the 
utmost variety, from the most early period of their existence as a 
nation. Still more valuable are those songs of narrative, which 
express not the feelings that seize and overpower an individual 
poet, but embody the recollection and the feelings of the people,— 
the faint memory of an almost fabulous antiquity,—the achieve- 
ments of heroes and of gods,—the origin of a nation and the cre- 
ation of the world,” 


But it is impossible at this late day not to be intolerabl 
tiresome on Greek literature. The greatest authors in all 
languages are the most common, and every school-boy, of 
course, who has read his classical dictionary, knows as well 
as we can do, the names and the works which have given im- 
mortal renown to the narrow states of Attica and Tonia. Cri- 
ticism, too, is weary of remark on the beauties and defects of 
the standard books of Greece,—the fine efforts of her trage- 
dians, her historians, her orators, and her lyric poets. 
Nothing could be more common-place than to descant on the 
merits of old Eschylus for example, as a sublime and most 
powerful writer, or on the fine sentiments and pathetic de- 
scription which constitute the excellence of Euripides. There 
are in Schlegel, however, a few remarks on Pindar, as the 
sole representative of Doric literature, which shew that our 
author thinks for himself as a critic ; and which, like the most 
of his other observations of the same nature, are very sensible, 
if they are not very profound. We agree with him in the 
opinion that nothing can be more foreign to the style of the 
great poet now mentioned, than the elaborate wildness of 
imagination and the artificial obscurity which characterize the 
works of his modern imitators. If there be any obscurity in 
his own writings, it arises from the frequent allusions which 
he makes to things which are indeed foreign to us, but which 
were familiar and present to those for whom he wrote. Whilst 
he is celebrating the victor in some games, it is not unnatural 
for him to introduce the praise of that heroic race from which 
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the victor is descended, or the city in which he was born, or 
of the deity in whose honour the games were held; and this 
gives occasion, without doubt, to some abruptiess of transi- 
tion. In fact, these festival songs can scarcely be called lyric 
poems, at least they bear very little resemblance to what we 
commonly understand by that name. They are heroic or epic 
poems, composed in celebration of particular events, which 
wero not merely sung, but accompanied with music and 
dancing, and brought forward in a manner somewhat dramatic. 


“‘ The peculiar characteristics of Pindar are—the lofty beauty 
and musical softness of his language—and his fondness of consi- 
dering every subject in the most dignified point of view of which it 
is susceptible. The graceful repose of high born lords, who in 
peaceful times, and surrounded by happy dependants, passed a 
careless life in chivalric pastimes and contests; or listened among 
the society of congenial friends to the songs ofillustrious poets and 
the celebration of their heroic ancestors,—these are the subjects 
which Pindar has treated with unrivalled excellence —and such is 
the mode of life which he ascribes, not to his beloved victors alone 
and the Doric nobles, but to the gods themselves in Olympus, and 


to those whose virtues shall entitle them to participate in the glories 
of an eternal life.’ 


In speaking of Homer, Schlegel rejects the vulgar tradi- 
tion that he was blind, and interprets the word which denotes 
his name as signifying ‘* faithful voucher,” in preference to 
the more common acceptation of that descriptive term. We 
mention this in passing, merely to introduce an instance even 
from this intelligent writer, of the extent to which a precon- 
ceived opinion will c carry a man astray in the most simple 
matters. He denies that [omer was blind, because the Iliad 
und Odyssey are the most clear and luminous of all ancient 
poems, (in descriptions of external nature, he means, we sup- 
pose ;) whereas he thinks that in the poetry of Milton we can 
discover many marks that he saw only with the internal eye 
of the mind, but was deprived of the quicken ng and cheering 
influence of the light of the sun. He imagines ; likewise, that 
the poetry of Ossian is clothed with a melancholy twilight, 
and seems to be wrapped as it were in an everlasting cloud; 
and thence infers, that it is easy to perceive, that the poet 
himself was in a similar condition. Now, so far is this from 
being the case, we are perfectly satisfied from having paid a 
little attention to the subject, that in no poet shall we meet 
with more frequent or more vivid descriptions, of outward 
things, forms as well as colours, than in Milton and Ossian. 
T he | former of these authors, indeed, excels in his delineations 
of visible objects, whilst he is constantly found luxuriating in 
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those imaginary scenes of paradisaical richness where a pro- 
fusion of warm and lovely tints make “ all nature beauty to 
the eye.” As to Ossian again, he lived (if we suppose him 
to have lived at all) ina country where there was nothing to 
pourtray besides the heroic forms of his chieftains, and the 
soft lineaments of the daughters of his people, the mountain, 
the lake, the torrent, and the mantle of white mist which 
wrapped itself round the summit of the hill, or hang upon 
the face of the waters. But images drawn from these ob- 
jects, in all their attitudes and expressions, we have crowded 
into every page: and, in one word, it has often struck us, 
that blind men talk of visible things with the same frequency 
and ostentation, and perhaps, in some degree, from the same 
feelings that cowards talk of courage and sharpers of inte- 
grity —apyrehensive that they may be found deficient. 
‘There are some good hints thrown out here and there by 

Schlegel towards a proper understanding of the Greek ed 


Josophy in its real spirit aad intention. ‘The materialism of 


one school naturally led to the super-spiritualism of another ; 
and it was not until Leucippus and Democritus had reduced 
their atomical hypothesis to a regular system of atheism, that 
the pantheistic doctrines of the Pythagore: un teachers recom- 
mended themselves to the inquisitive Greeks. It was long, 
for example, before the inumortality of the soul, a tenet whica 
appears to us so simple and unincumbered with the deeper 
metaphysics, was held as a distinct article of belief among the 
Grecian philosophers. ‘They uniformly connected it with the 
principle of an all-pervading spiritual essence of which the 
human soul was regarded as a part, without ever making pro- 
vision in their several systems for the continuance of per- 
sonal existence, or the consciousness of personal identity. We 
need hardly remark, that doctrines founded upon the two ex- 
tremes now mentioned, must have been equally barren of 
good practical eifects ; for the man who says there is no God, 
and he who maintains that all is God, cannot fail to set forth 
views which are equally inconsisteat with moral responsibility, 
and with the whole scheme of future retribution. We have 
said that Schlegel drops valuable /inés on these points ; and 
we may add, that he is entirely a man of hints; satisfying 
himself with furnishing a clue to a train of reasoning which he 
leaves the reader to follow out, and sometimes stating aset of 
facts and conclusions which cali for the exercise of reflection 
to discover the foundation upon which they rest. 

In detailing the causes and symptoms of decline in the 
learning of Greece, our author is very happy in his observa- 
tions on that sort of minor literature which usually occupies 
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the last waning period of a country’s genius. We allude to 
songs and sonnets, poems on lilies and milk-maids, on singing 
birds and shepherds’ loves—a species of rural affectation to 
which all mankind are driven in the course of time by the 
mere excess of city refinement. Most Ldylls, as this German 
critic remarks, betray their origin ; and it is too often quite 
evident that the shepherds and sheph erdesses whom they re- 

present, are in fact, ladies and gentlemen in disguise. Even 

in the pastorals of ‘Theocritus and Virgil, there is introduced 
so much elegance of language, and so much play of wit, that 
we are ever and anon led to forget the rural scenes in which 
we are supposed to be placed, and to feel that we are still in 
the midst of the social refinements of the courts of Ptolemy 
or Augustus. 


‘«In general, says our author, the Idylls were what their name 
expresses ;—little poetical pictures, representations in miniature, 
sometimes of mythological subjects, at other times of matters in 
common life, but almost alw ays amatory in their purpose and ter- 
mination. Poetry had now become utterly degraded from her an- 
cient dignity, split into unnatural divisions, and deprived of the 
strength which she formerly possessed. ‘The exhaustion of her 
powers became daily more and more manifest in the diminutiveness 
of all her productions. She soon gave birth to nothing but little 
trifling buds and flowerets. Puns, conceits, and quibbles, were the 
fashion of the day. The age of poetry is gone when that of antho- 
logies begins.”’ 


Every person is aware of the circumstances which paved 
the way for transplanting Greek learning and philosophy into 
the soil of the Roman « commonwealth ; and thereby gave a 
new character to the pursuits of studious men in the latter 
days of republican liberty. Weare of opinion, however, that 
more has been ascribed to the events of which we are speak - 
ing than they actually produced. ‘The Romans had already 
arrived at that stage in the progress of human things by which 
the mind of a nation is formed and brought out so that all the 
change which now took place upon their character, consi- 
dered in a literary point of view, would have taken place, 
independently of their new relations with the Greeks. Phi- 
losophy and criticism succeed poetry and history at a certain 
distance as a matter of course; and accordingly, the age 
which already saw Virgil and Horace cultivating ‘the muses 
with unparatlele «d success, and Livy engaged in the most mas- 
terly narrative of public events that had vet been given to the 
world, were in the natural order of things soon to behold a 
Cicero and a Quiutilina, to investigate “the laws of human 
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thought, to trace the relations which subsist among the ob- 
jects of human research, to examine into the mature and obli- 
gations of virtue, the grounds of approbation and disappro- 
bation as applied to conduct or opinion, as well as into the 
sources of that pleasure which is derived irom the fine arts, 
and particularly froin literary composition. It is true Cicero 
might not have entertained precisely the same views which 
he was led to form, from studying the works of the stoical 
and epicurean philosophy; he might not have arrived at the 
same technical distinctions and arrangements, nor fallen into 
the language which characterized either of these celebrated 
se hooks: : but it must be very obvious that the author of the 
Tusculan Questions, and the book De Oratore, could not 
have missed the way to the threshold of philosophy, although 
no foreign sophist had ever pointed out the path. As it was, 
Cicero followed his masters only so far as the leading techni- 
calities of their system were concerned ; for, in regard to 
deep views of his subject, and a clear perception of all its 
bearings, whether upon opinion or practice, this great man 
far surpassed all the philosophers who had written before him. 
Tn the department of ethics, indeed, we have always held the 
Romans as greatly superior to the Greeks. The former, we 
think, wrote more with an eye to the real condition of human 
society than the latter ever did ; and there is hardly any one, 
we believe, who will not admit ‘that the works of Cicero and 
Seneca contain a greater number of sound precepts and en- 
lightened maxims than all the treatises of Plato and Aristotle 
and Xenophon united. 

Schlegel is of opinion that it was not till the time of Hadrian 
that the Greek language and literature received the full share 
of attention to which ‘they were entitled; and we know that 
it was Antoninus Pius who tirst introduced into the Roman 
empire the different sects of the Grecian philosophy, for the 
purpose of conducting there a systematice education accord- 
ing to their several principles. ‘Philosophy, particularly that 
of the stoics, was now called in to prop up, if possible, or at 
ull events to supply a substitute for the popular belief which 
had no longer any Lold upon the minds of people. How much 
the belief in the gods of the pantheon had been weakened, 
and how widely intidelity and free thinking had spread abroad 
in the Reman world, is well known to all ‘who are conversant 
in the history of those times. Ly and bye, however, the dis- 
cordant tenets of the epicurean aud the stoical creeds were ab- 
sorbed in the accommodating systein of the new platonists ; 
upon which event, it has been alle ged that not a few of the 
philosophizing Christians, who wished, together with the pro- 
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fession of the Gospel, to retain the dignity and habits of sci- 
entific men, made an attempt to comprehend our holy religion 
also within the wide pale of this liberal school. ‘ It was this 
philosophy (as our author remarks) which for a long time con- 
tended against Christianity with the most violent exertions of 
intellectual strength; which bad hopes, in the days cf the 
emperor Julian, of acquiring an entire victory, of preserving 
unbroken the old popular creed, and infusing into it the ele- 
ments of a new life, by interpreting its allegories, and spiri- 
tua!izing its personitications.” As, however, in this region of 
remote antiquity, we can find nothing to say which is not quite 
familiar to the commonest scholar, we will come down to the 
times at which the literature of modern Europe first began to 
shoot forth frem the ancient stock, whence it has derived so 
much of its vigour and beauty. But before we do this, we 
must copy a few observations on the knowledge and religion 
of the Jews, which, although not by any means original, are 
strongly and happily expressed. 


** The praise of a more ardent and poetical fancy, and of more 
inventive metaphysics, us well as of a deeper acquaintance with 
nature and her powers, we may easily grant to the Persians. In 
all those ends also to which they are subservient, as also in astro- 
nomy, the imitative arts, or in general in whatever became an object 
of great study among any of the other oriental nations, the infe- 
riority of the Hebrews may also be admitted. But if we are per- 
plexed with any of those dark questions which make man tremble 
to look into futurity, where among any other nation shall such an 
answer be found as the Hebrews can point out to us in their nar- 
rative of the sorrows of Job—a piece of writing which, considered 
merely as such, is, without doubt, one of the most characteristic 
and sublime that has come down to us from the ancient world. 
That peculiar faith and confidence in God, which were the inhe- 
ritance of the Jews, are expressed with less ef the Mosaic mystery 
as we advance in the sacred volume, and appear in their full light 
in the psalms of David, the allegories of Solomon, and the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. ‘These works, indeed, set them forth with a 
splendour and a sublimity which, considered merely as poetry, 
excite our wonder, and disdain all comparison with any other 
compositions: they form a fountain of fiery and godlike inspira- 
tion, of which the greatest of modern poets have freely drunk, and 
which has suggested to them their noblest images, and animated 
them tor their most magnificent flights.” 


It has been made a question with several writers on this 
subject, (whether and to what extent Christianity contributed 
to create an indifference for the literature of Greece and 
Rome ; and whether, indeed, the first professors of our faith 
did not systematically oppose themselves to that poetry and 
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rhetorical writing, by which the ancient superstition had been 
so greatly recommended to the imagination and the taste of 
its sceptical votaries. We cannot deny, perhaps, that our 
holy religion, by discouraging the old mythology, would na- 
turally discourage all the fine arts which had ministered to 
its ceremonies ; but if it be maintained that the early Chris- 
tian writers exhibited in their own case a contempt for learn- 
ing, and neglected to avail themselves of its powerful re- 
sources in promoting the interests of truth, we reply that 
such a conclusion is at direct variance with the clearest facts. 
The fathers of the church possessed a full share of the litera- 
ture which belonged to their times; and Schlegel is right in 
saying, that if we regard only the intellectual strength which 
was ranged on either side, in the great contest between the 
Christian and the heathen, we shall find that the power of 
the two parties, in talents and in erudition, were pretty fairly 
matched. Among the Greeks, at the beginning of this 
period, the pagan side had certainly the advantage in respect 
of worldly endowments, inasmuch as under Antoninus the 
literature of Greece had its last fire season, when the Chris- 
tians failed to bring forward a single writing of any note in 
defence either of their persecuted faith, or their calumniated 
lives; but from that epoch the superiority both in talents and 
learning became more and more decided in favour of the Chris- 
tians. Other causes than the introduction of a new religion were 
employed in bringing about that decline in taste and genius 
which marked the name of Grecian power. Liberty had been 
lost in all the states of the confederated republics, and the 
soaring spirit of freedom had sunk into the tame servility of 
a conquered peuple, before the influence of Christianity ex- 
tended so far as to affect the literature either of the east or 
the west. The bookish age—if the expression is here adinis- 
sible—the age of critics and commentators had already com- 
menced in the persons of Longinus, Plotinus, and Porphyry, 
before Basil or Chrysostom began to exert their zeal and 
their oratory against the Diana of Ephesus, or the Athenian 
Minerva; and the critical age in all countries is fuund not 
only to succeed the brightest period of their literature, but 
to usher in a minor series of productions, destitute of the 
higher tokens of genius, and claiming only the merit of smart- 
uess, brilliancy, and a precise style. It may seem a paradox, 
and yet we ure prepared to bold the opinion, that the litera. 
ture of a nation has generally passed away before its learning 
commences; meaning, of course, that the works which give 
a character to a country of which it is disposed to boast, have 
almost all appeared beture it became learned or scicutifie. 
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If, for example, we examine into the character of the times 
which are usually fixed upon as the beginning of what we may 
denominate the decline and fall of literature, in the two great 
countries of antiquity, we shall find that there was then more 
knowledge and more cleverness, a larger number of men who 
could write well, and who could judge of writing, than at any 
former period. At Rome, for instance, there was more learn- 
ing, and amore abundant skilfulness in the things of learning, 
when ‘Tacitus and Lucan wrote their respective works, than 
when Virgil composed his Auneid, and Livy his Roman His- 
tory. Nay, in the reigns of the !ater emperors, there was no 
want of talent, no w ant of book learning, no want of critical 
acumen ; and yet, with the exception of Pliny, we find scarcely 
any production even in the happy years of Trajan, the loss of 
which would have inflicted any disappointment upon after 
times. So was it in Greece. The age of Julian was distin- 
guished by a larger portion of erudition than those more gifted 
generations to which we are indebted for the poetry, the his- 
tory, and the oratory, which constitute the glory of Grecian 
genius. And as applied to England, the same principle holds 
but too well. ‘The man who goes in search of her great lite- 
rary names, must repair to more ancient annals than those 
which are illustrated with the fame of Newton, Bentley, and 
Porson. Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden, with the cloud of 
original poets who adorned the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, had already given a natural literature to this country, 
to which no very memorable accession has since been made. 

It has not heen found easy to trace through all its steps the 
progress of Latin literature into that of the middle ages, as 
composed of Italian, the Provencal, the German, in the more 

northern parts, and the Spanish modified by the Arabic in 
the peninsula. Christianity, indeed, and the chivalric enter- 
prizes to which its spirit, ill understood, carried the warlike 
sovereigns of those times, supplied topics in which all could 
sympathize, when set forth in the pictures of poetry, or in 
the glowing narrative of a romance, and in which any one 
who could write seems to have claimed a participation. Still 
there appears to have existed an invincible desire to connect 
with the pure mysteries of our faith, the mythology of the 
Goths on the one hand, and of the Greeks on the other ; and 
we find accordingly that Odin, and Thor, and Jupiter, are 
perinitted to mingle with names, invested with the most sacred 
associations, and to preside over events in which such divini- 
ties could never feel an interest. Schlegel, as a German, 
traces more fully than we have ever seen elsewhere, the con- 
nection which arose between the native Gothic and the Latm 
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literature, upon the conquests of Theodorick, and the esta- 
blishment of the northern powers in Italy. He claims very 
naturally for his countrymen an independent literature prior 
to these events ; and if a few war-songs and rude legends can 
be called a literature, there is no one who will dispute his pre- 
tensions. It is well known, no doubt, that Theodorick, al- 
though totally illiterate himself, favoured with a degree of 
zeal most wonderful in a barbarian, the progress of letters 
both ameng his new subjects and his old. He encouraged the 
translating into Gothic of the best Latin works, and contrived, 
it should seem, to have committed to writing the heroic poems 
and traditionary history which were recited at his court on 
occasions of festival. ‘‘ With the disappearance of the Go- 
thic nation, however,” as our author remarks, “ its language 
and all the monuments of its greatness passed away.” ‘These 
were indeed preserved in some measure among the Spaniards 
after they had elsewhere been forgotten, for it was the ambi- 
tion of the Spanish monarchs to trace their lineage to the old 
Gothic kings. But in Italy, on the contrary, every Gothie 
monument seems to have been studiously destroyed ; for there 
the vanity of the great families took a different turn, being 
willing to sacrifice all the proofs of a true Gothic or Lango- 
berdic pedigree, for the sake of fabricating a descent from 
some of the patricians of ancient Rome. e cannot, how- 
ever, follow this ingenious lecturer in his criticisms on his 
favourite old German poems, and his comparison of them te 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, to which they had probably but a 
very slight resemblance, and shall therefore take leave of his 
ancestors, by quoting the words in which they renounced 
heathenism, upon their conversion to the Christian faith.— 
‘* T renounce all the words and works of the devil, Thunaer, 
(that is, the God of thunder, or Thor) and Woden, and Saxon 
Odin, and all the unholy that are their kindred.” 

A minute consideration of the state of literature and phito- 
sophy, during the middle ages, would lead us into a very wide 
field, and one, too, of which we have just had an opportunity 
of exhibiting the riches. Suffice it to say, that amidst many 
examples of perverted judgment, both in the choice of subjects, 
and in the handling of them, there is perceptible in the works 
of the schoolmen no small portion of ingenuity as displayed in 
the invention of topics and illustrations, as well as in disco- 
vering the proper bearing of a metaphysical arguinent. ‘The 
moderns are much more indebted to the writers of the dark 
ages, than some of them are willing to allow; for on abstract 
subjects, such as the being and attributes ofthe Deity, the im- 
moi tality of the Luman soul, the freedom of the will, the in- 
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fluence of mind upon matter, and, indeed, on every question 
where reason satisfies herself with assumed principles rather 
than established facts, the scholastic authors have been sur- 
passed by none of their successors in the same department. It 
is observed, indeed, in some work or other which lately fell 
under our notice, that there is scarcely any conclusion of import- 
ance to be found in the volume of a modern metaphysi- 
cian, which may not be found anticipated in the disser- 
tations of Aquinas, Roscelin, Anselm, or Peter the Lombard. 
—As to literature, again, in those times, it was employed, 
as is always the case in young societies, in setting forth the 
exploits of war, and the sorrows or triumph of love; in de- 
scribing the ge allantry of him, who for his mistress or his faith 
—both equally the creation of fancy pei haps—had not refused 
to endure the summer's heat and the winter’s cold under the 
bare canopy of the heavens, to encounter in the field the fierce 
Saracen and the sanguinary Moor; and, it may be, to chal- 
lenge all the world to oppose him as to the superiority of the 
belief which he professed, or the beaaty of the maiden whom 
he adored. All our readers are acquainted with the fablers, and 
the works of the fablers, who are known in the history of the 
times by the names of 'Trouveurs and Troubadours, and of the 
influence which they had in introducing the new languages of 
Europe as vehicles of composition. ‘The intrinsic worth of 
these rambling productions, would not of itself entitle them 
to any regard: but they are valuable, as having been the 
means of connecting the ancient literature of the West with 
that which has succeeded it, and also of preserving the know- 
ledge of certain manners and amusements which have lelt no 
other memorial. Schlegel is uncommonly full on this head, 
particularly in tracing the progress of imaginative composition 
in the German language ; and as enquiries of this kind have 
been hitherto principally diected to the dialects of Italy and 
France, the work before us is more valuable than it would 
otherwise have been, owing to the partiality of the author for 
his native speech. 

The revival of learning in the Italian States, was signalized 
by the works of Dante, Boceacio and Petrarch—etforts of 
genius in their several ways, which later poets and novelists 
have not disdained to regard as the finest models. Our au- 
thor makes many judicious remarks on their style and subjects, 
and gives to them all the interest which topics so trite are ca- 
pable of receiving. As a specimen of his manner, however, 
we prefer an extract from his criticisms on Machievelli, the 
Florentine historian and politician. 


** He isthe only writer, not only of Italy but of modern Europe, 
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who can sustain a comparison in style and skill with the first histo- 
rians of antiquity. Powerful, simple, and straight.forward, like 
Cesar, he combines the depth and rich reflection of-Tacitus, with 
a clearness and precision to which that great master was a stranger. 
He has followed no one writer as his model, but rather seems to be 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of antiquity, and to write as 
if under the influence of a second nature, with that strength, pro- 
priety and life, which are the peculiar characteristics of the ancients. 
The art of his composition seems to be quite involuntary ; his con- 
cern appears to extend no farther than the thought.—His opinions 
concerning the other nations of Europe, were such as the fortunes 
of Italy, Florence, and himself might well excuse. But the main 
principle which he has defended, namely, that it is proper to make 
use of immoral means, in order to attain a good end, admits of no 
complete justification—The chief fault of Machiavelli consists, 
however in this, that he was the first who introduced into modern 
and christian Europe the fashion of reasoning, and deciding on po- 
litics exactly as if christianity had had no existence, or rather as 
if there had been no such thing as a Deity and moral justice in the 
world. Before his day, the common faith of christianity had formed 
a bond of connection, and been considered as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all government, amang the nations of Europe, and the peo- 
ple of christendom regarded themselves as forming in same sort one 
family. The common opinion among mankind was, that as they 
themselves ought to serve their God, so it was their duty also to love 
and obey the princes appointed by heaven to rule over them; and 


that it was in this sense the right of kings was divine. All the doc- . 
trines of legislature, law, and government, still reposed upon the in- 


visible foundation of the Church. But of all these things, of the 
whole domestic and political arrangements of European life, Ma- 
chiavelli takes no notice ; he is not contented with merely writing like 
an ancient; his thoughts are all fashioned upon the same model ; 
he is an ancient politician, of the most decisive and unhesitating 
order ; he believes that power is the sole measure of right, with a 
faith that might have been worthy of Rome herself in her most vio- 
lent days of conquest and usurpation. Justice and truth he consi- 
ders as mere superfluous ornaments, and he has no real respect ex- 
cepting for intellectual strength and ability. That moral right 
should make no appearance in his writings, is not to be wondered 
at, since it is his plan to regard men as if they owed no submission 
to any thing beyond themselves, as if they had no connection 
with their Maker.” 


It is as it respects more recent times, however, that the cri- 
ticism of Schlegel improves in its interest, and more particu- 
larly as it turns upon the writings of our English poets. He 
has much to say, indeed, and he says it to good purpose, on the 
dramatic literature of —~ but we sympathize with him 
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wore heartily When he expatiates in the praise of the immor- 
tal Shakspeare. The intelligent reader will no doubt per- 
ceive that he sets a higher value on the sonnets of our great 
bard, compared with his plays, that an English critic will fully 
concur in; upon the w hole, howes er, his remarks are just, and 
afford an additional proof that the Germans are much better 
judges of English literature than our neighbours the French. 


“* It is strange but delightful,’ says he, ‘to scrutinize in his 
short effusions the characier of Shakespeare. In them we see that 
he who stood like a magician above the world, penetrating with one 
glance into all the depths and mysteries and perplexities of human 
character, and having power to call up into open day the darkest 
workings of the human passions—that this great being was not de- 
prived of any portion of his human syaipetenen; by the elevation to 
which he was raised, but preserved amidst all his stern functions, aR 
heart overflowing with tenderness, purity, and love. His feelings 
are intense, profound, acute almost to sel! wiasion but he expresses 
them so briefly and modestly, as to form a strange contrast with most 
of those poets who write concerning themselves. For ther right un- 
derstanding of his dra itic works, these lyrics are of the utmost 
consequence. They shew us that in his dramas he very seldom 
speaks according to his own feelings, or his own thoughts, but 
according to his knowledge. The world !ay clear and distinet 
before his eyes, but between him and it there was a great gulph 
fixed. [We rre at a loss for the meaning here.| He gives us a 
portrait of what he saw, without flattery or crnament ; having the 
charm of unrivalled accuracy and truth. Other poets have endea- 
voured to transport us, at least for a few moments, into another and 
an ideal condition of mankind. But Shakspeare is the master of 
reality: he sets before us with a truth that is often painful, man in 
his degraded state, in this corruption which penetrates and conta- 
minates all his being, all that he does and suffers, all the thouglits 
and aspirations of his fillen spirit. In this respect he may not un- 
frequently be said to be a satirical poet; and well indeed may the 
p.cture which he presents of human debaseiment, and the enigma of 
our being, be eld lated to produce an effect far more deep and 

iding than the whole body of splenetic and passionate revilers, 
who n we commonly cail by the name of satirical poets. In the 
midst of all the bitterness of Shakspeare, we perceive continually 
glimpses of thoughts, and recollections more pure than satirists par- 
take in; meditation on the original height and elevation of men,— 
the peculiar tenderness, and noble-minded sentiment of a poet ; the 
dark world of his re presentation is illuminated with the most beau- 
tiful rays of patriotic inspiration, serene philanthropy, and glowing 
love. ” 

‘© Shakspeare regarded the drama as entirely a thing for the 
people, anc d at first treated it throu; ghout as such. He took the 
popular comedy as he found it, and whatever enlargements and im- 
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provements he introduced upon the stage, were all calculated and 

conceived, according to the peculiar spirit of his predecessors, and of 
the audience in London. Even in the earliest of his tragic attempts, 

he takes possession of the whole superstitions of the vulgar, and 

mingles in his poetry not only the gigantic greatness of their rude 

traditions, but also the fearful, the horrible, and the revolting. — 

He was not in knowledge, far less in art, such as since the time of 
Milton, it has been usual to represent him. But I believe that the 
inmost feelings of his heart, the depth of his peculiar, concentrated, 
solitary spirit, could be agitated only by the mournful voice of na- 
ture. The feeling, by which he seems to have been most connected 
with ordinary men, was that of nationality. He has represented the 
heroic and glorious period of English history, during the conquest 
in France, in a series of dramatic pieces, which possess all the sim- 
plicity and liveliness of the ancient chronicles, but approach in their 
ruling spirit of patriotism and glory to the most dignitied and effec- 
tual productions of the epic muse.—The poetry of Shakspeare is 
near of kin to the spirit of the Germans, and he is more felt and be- 
loved by them than any foreign, I had almost said than any verna- 
cular, poet.’’ 


The reader will find in this part of Schlegel’s book, much 
good writing and sound criticism on the literature of the seven- 
teenth century, and particularly on the principal works then 
produced in France and England. His review of the follow- 
ing century, which brings the history of learning down to our 
own times, is likewise very interesting ; displaying, as it pro- 
ceeds, an intimate acquaintance with the great body of philo- 
sophical, poetical, historical, and dramatic composition by 
which the last age will be for ever distinguished, ‘The student 
will derive much information as to the true character of 
French and German literature during that period, as also with 
regard to the reigning schools of philosophy, of which the in- 
fluence was so sensibly felt towards the close of the centary 
over the greater part of Europe. He finishes his lecture on 
this subject with a picture, descriptive of the furious spirit of 
innovation and atheism which was let loose against France 
under the auspices of her most figuring philosophers. We 
have some suspicions, however, that the following remark must 
have been suggested by the absurdity of one of our own coun- 
trvmen, who of a truth, in point of sceptical extravagance, 
leaves no foreign sage unequalled. 

“ Of all the forms in which this atheistical system was brought 
before the world, perhaps the most singularly extravagant was the 
theory which represented Christ as a mere astronomical symbol —a 
being never possessed of historical exister}ee—and the twelve Apos- 
tles as so many old signs of the zodiac. 


Tn thus insinuating a defenoe of his originality for the authur 
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of the CEdipus Judaicus, we are perhaps only betraying our 
own ignorance ; and we should not be surprised to find that 
the wicked buffoonery of the work now mentioned, has been 
therein played off upon us at second hand. 

In the last lecture, the whole being fourteen in number, we 
are favoured with additional observations on the miscellaneous 
literature of modern Europe ; but the only topic to which we 
shall advert, is that of philosophy in England about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. After tracing, what he denomi- 
nates the “‘ philosophy of sensation,” or that minute examina- 
tion into nature, which was introduced and recommended by 
Bacon, through the systems of Locke, of Berkeley, and of 
Hume, he comes to the ‘‘ common sense” and ‘‘ moral senti- 
ment” of Reid and Adam Smith; none of all which things 
however does Schlegel understand thoroughly. ‘To prove in- 
deed that he knows nothing about Dr. Reid’s views, we have 
only to quote a single sentence, without note or comment. 
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«¢ Common sense is poor when compared with certain knowledge, 
and moral feeling is a very uncertain foundation for a system of 
ethics. Were the common sense of mankind even as sound and uni- 
versal as these English reasoners maintain, if we should take its 
cenclusions for the last, and subject them to no higher review, we 


should find it more likely to cut than to unloose the great questions 
in philosophy.” 
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Our readers know that such is not the common sense of Dr. 
Reid. 


«« We may compare,’’ says this writer, “‘ the mode of philoso- 
phical thought in England, to a man who bears every external mark 


of health and vigour, but who is by nature prone to a dangerous 
distemper.” 


He has repressed the first eruptions of the disease by 
means of palliations, but the evil has on that very account had 


the more leisure to entwine itself with the roots of his consitu- 
tion. 





** I think,’’ he concludes, “ that it is extremely probable, nay, 
that it is almost certain, that England has yet to undergo a mighty 
crisis in her philosophy, and of necessity, in her morality and 
religion.” 

It is on literature, and literature only, that Schlegel is 
great; for when he talks of philosophy, he but too often 
speaks like a man who has picked up notions at second hand, 
without knowing either their precise import or connection. 
This remark applies to his criticisms on ancient science as well 
as modern philosophy; to his observations on the schoolmen 
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as well as to those on Locke and Dr. Reid. But on poetry, 
history and oratory, and indeed on all works of imagination 
and taste, this author is truly original and striking. Throughout, 
indeed, his book recommends itself to the reader as the pro- 
duction of a first-rate genius, of a sincere lover of learning, of 
an enlightened judge, and most penetrating critic. There is 
no portion of the wide field of literature, ancient and modern, 
oriental and European, of which he is not prepared to speak 
with understanding and effect. The lecture style which he 
has adopted, has, no doubt, occasionally led him into repeti- 
tion, and even given some parts of his book the appearance 
of rambling and desultoriness: but there is a force and a 
beauty in his observations, taken singly, which make them well 
received wherever they are set down, and thus in following 
the rapid motions of lis genius, we instantly forget that the 
arrangement of the work might have been better. Upon the 
whole, it is a book which we can heartily recommend to the 
scholar, as a guide to his researches in tracing out the con- 
nections of literature in various ages and nations, not only 
with itself; but with the institutions of religion, the manners 
of social life, and with the general developement of human in- 
tellect and feeling. 





Art. X. Letters from the Continent during the Months 
of October, November, and December, 1818 ; including a 

isit to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the left Bank of the Rhine. 
By the Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby, A.M. Chaplain to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Rector 
of Castlecomer. 8vo. 180 pp. Price 7s. Longman. 1819. 


THE reader will easily collect, from the unpretending title 
prefixed to this little publication, that the contents of it are 
not of a very important nature. Indeed, with the exception 
of a few occasional notices respecting the history of two or 
three towns, which the author passed through, and which are 
very probably taken from some Manuel du Voyageur, we do 
not remember that the book contains any thing at all in the 
shape of direct information. It throws no new light either 
upon the past, present, or future state of Europe, nor does 
it offer any hints to the statesmen of the continent for the im- 
provement of their respective countries. Considering that 
the author was three whole months abroad, all this, no doubt, 
forms a very strong presumption against his talents and good 
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sense ; in other respects, however, the book furnishes y 

considerable indications of beth. It is written without the 
slightest appearance of labour of any kind. The author seems 
to have given himself no trouble to seek after either new 
sights, or new ideas, or new modes of expression. He has 
told us in a simple and fively manner, what he saw and heard 
during his short tour, without pretending to have seen or 
heard : any thing but what any other traveller, under the same 
circumstances, would have experienced ; but this be has con. 
trived to do in so lively and agreeable a manner, that we 
have not often inet with a book, which has given us, as far as 
it goes, more pleasure ; and we shall be rejoiced if any thing 
we cau say in praise of it, should inspire our readers with a 
desire to become possessed of it. ‘The tour of which it gives 
an account was short, and occupied but a short period of time. 
Our author started from Calais, from whence his route lay 
through Flanders to Brussels, and from thence up the Rhine 
to Mayence ; ; from which place he proceeded direct to Paris. 
W e shall follow him over the same ground, extracting here and 
there such passages as will, we think, convey to our readers 
a favourable specimen of our author's talent for narration. 

At Dunkirk the population has dwindled from thirty to 
nineteen thousand inhabitants ; but the town gave every ap- 
pearance of reviving prosperity. What most struck our author 
at this place was a small chapel, erected within these two 
years close to the sea, expressly for sailors to offer ap their 
vows before a voyage, and for their friends, in bad weather, 
to,implore the Almighty for their safety. It is pleasant to 
hear that such an institution has been founded in France, 
under the present circumstances of that country, and still 
more so to know that it is much fre quented by those for whom 
it was intended, While travelling to Lille, our author's pa- 
triotism was flattered by the opinicn which the director of the 
diligence seemed to entertain ‘of the Duke of W ellington. 


“We are not accustomed to large fields of beet root, and I 
asked the director of the Li/icence, what use was made of such 
enormous quanti ities? He said, he itat present they were only food 
for cattle in the winter: but ‘that Buongpart e, who succeeded in 
every thing he underteo k, had made excellent sugar from them, 
which could not now be done. To this I replied, that he had failed 
in one thing—he could not be: ut the Duke of Wellington. With ail 
the characteristic vivacity of a Frenchman, he exclaimed, ¢ Mais, 


Monsieur, gue voulez vous? Le Diaile iuimeme ne pourroit faire 
at” FP. 1). 


Our author arrived at Valenciennes just at the time when 
the town was crowded to excess, in consequence of the inflax 
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of visitors to witness a grand review of the allied troops by 
the Duke of Wellington and the Emperor Alexander, pre- 
vious to the evacuation of France. ‘The inconvenience, how- 
ever, to which the difticulty of procuring a lodging had sub- 
jected him, was compensated by a ludicrous occurrence. 


“‘ T must premise, that I occupied the bed of a young waiter of 
the hotel. About four o’clock in the morning I was awakened 
by a gentle push, and heard in a sepulchral voice, Lubin, mon cher 
Lubin. I started up, and, standing beside me, beheld—an old 
cook maid, with a glimmering lamp in her hand, who reminded 
me of Leonarda in the cave with Gil Blas. On discovering her 
mistake she screamed like a screech owl and retreated. At break- 
fast I was attended by a lively young female, and I could not ree 
sist informing her of what had hi appened. She laughed immode- 
rately, ran into the kitchen, repeated the adventure with many exe 
aggerations, and, in succession, ev ery servant came into the room 
and ereeted me with the appellation of Ladin, mon cher Lubin, 
This was enough to banish me from the house; the old cook would 
have poisoned me had I remained, and I might have suffered from 
the resentment of the young waiter, as it is probable that he was 
laughed at even more than I was.” P. 19. 


We think it will afford our readers pleasure to meet with 
a description of the review, and of the impression which it 
appears to have made upon the mind of our author, who has 
managed to mix up with his account several interesting parti- 
culars, which we give in our authors own words, rather 
than abridge his description. 


‘On the morning appointed for the inspection of the Russian 
troops, previous to “the general review, the streets were filled with 
hundreds of the inhabitants hastening to the Emperor’s hotel, anxi- 
ous to behold him, and exclaiming when they did, Vive Alexander, 
Vive L’Empereur. Nothing can exceed his popularity in France, 
and it appeared to me, that his Majesty was not indifferent to it, as 
he returned the numerous. salutes with the most gracious and affa- 
ble condescension, He has engrossed the affections of the people: 
their feelings towards the King of Prussia I have already men- 
tioned; and I perceive, that the Duke of Wellington's is a name 
which they never wish to hear pronounced. At different times I 
have endeavoured to collect their sentiments of his Grace, and never 
have succecded ; they avoided the conversation as upon a painful 
and humiliating topic ; they called him, Votre Wellington, shrug- 
ged their shoulders, took snuff, and spoke of some onc else. Upon 
reflection, I thought it ungenerous to urge them upon this sub- 
ject; but their unwillingness to have even the name repeated 
speaks volumes of itself. 

* The appearance of the Russians was matter of astonishment 
to every spectator. Their appointments and their discipline were 
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equally admirable ; the charges of their cavalry particularly fine, 
and their artillery in the highest state of perfection. It is admit- 
ted, that they have been improved beyond all expectation during 
their residence in France and intercourse with our army; and as 
their Commissariat department has been ameliorated in a similar 
degree, there can be no question of their capability to take the 
field against any force that Europe can produce. 

* But the grand review of this day was indeed a truly glorious 
and delightful exhibition. The troops, nearly sixty thousand in 
number, occupied a space of about twelve miles ; and, after asham 
battle of the most eventful and interesting nature, which continued 
from ten till four, they marched in line before the Sovereigns and 
Duke, displaying such an assemblage of beauty and regularity as 
might have been equalled by themselves upon a former occasion, 
but never could have been surpassed. If there are any in this king- 
dom whose ‘ sentence is for open war,’ I could have wished them to 
be present at the review, for there were arguments upon the field 
for pacific dispositions which would plead more powerfully than any 
that the wit of man could possibly devise. It did produce a sen- 
sible effect upon the numerous Frenchmen who were there; a hur- 
ried exclamation of reluctant praise and wonder was every where 
to be heard; and it may be safely said, that if the council of war 
were to sit at Valenciennes, the temple of Janus would not be 
opened for the remainder of their lives. 

“¢ On my return from this splendid sight, I was accompanied by 
an old Frenchman, at whose house I lodged. After expressing his 
admiration and astonishment, he remarked with a sardonic smile, 
that this was a proud day for Bonaparte. I was at a loss to under- 
stand his meaning, when he continued—the Sovereigns are magna- 
nimous— your General the greatest Captain of the age—the Armies, 
the finest the world ever saw—and yet are they so much afraid of 
that one man, that they chain him upon a barren rock least he 
should defeat them all. This came upon me so suddenly, that it 
was some minutes before I could collect myself for a reply—but I 
soon informed him, he was mistaken if he thought that fear of Bo- 

naparte had any share in the motives which led to his exile and de- 
tention at St. Helena: that the troops, which had beaten him before, 
were in a better condition to do so now than they had been then; but 
that regard for the tranquillity of the world, of which, were he at 
liberty, he could not cease to be the disturber, was the real cause 
of his confinement, and at the same time its fullest justification. He 
said, that he had often heard this argument, and that at one time it 
might have had some force; but that now he thought the wisest 
thing the King of France could do would be to interest himself with 
the Potentates of Europe to obtain the liberation of Napoleon—it 
would argue a confidence in the attachment of his people, and de- 
prive the friends of the banished Emperor of all they had to say in 
his behalf. From this 1 doubted, whether my host was a decided 
Bonapartist or not; when he proeeeded to say, there was a period 
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when I and almost every Frenchman idolized the name of Napoleon ; 
there was no sacrifice we thought too great when he was extending 
his conquests for the glory of the nation, and that France was the 
envy and the terror of the world; but when we found that his real 
and secret object was the aggrandizement of his family—that our 
children were to be torn from us, our commerce annihilated, and all 
our resources lavished, to place his brothers upon the thrones he 
had usurped—then the mask fell off, his genuine character was dis- 
played, and he lost, irrecoverably, the affections of the French, No, 
said he, whatever may be the fate of that extraordinary man, be- 
lieve me, he never will attempt again to sit upon the throne of 
France ; he knows the hold he had upon our hearts is gone, and if 
he had not been thoroughly convinced of this he never would have 
surrendered himself a prisoner to the English. Plausible as this 
reasoning might be, I could not concur entirely with my friend, nor 
could I controvert it. I therefore contented myself with saying, that 
if he wished to go to Paris, free of expense, he had only to state 
his opinions to the Governor of the town, when our army was re- 
moved, and I had little doubt of his being conveyed there speedily, 
as Rabelais contrived it by his celebrated prescriptions for the 
Royal Family. He laughed, and said he should have plenty of 
companions, for he spoke the sentiments of three-fourths of his ac- 
quaintance.” P,. 28. 


After the review, our author dined at a table dhote ; which 
we notice on account of a conversation to which it gave occa- 
sion, between a German and him, on the subject of England. 
We only wish all our countrymen were as sensible of the envi- 
able privileges which they enjoy as was this foreigner. 


‘¢ A German observed to me, that our army was the most en- 
viable body upon earth, because they were returning to England. 
He had been there eight months, and expressed his astonishment, 
that any Englishman should voluntarily leave his own country, 
where every thing was in such perfection. I then remarked, that 
if personal comfort were the only consideration I could readily 
agree with him, but that suyerior motives induced us to travel ; 
there was much to be seen and learned on the Continent—and if it 
taught us nothing else, we came back with ar increased veneration 
and love for the laws and liberties of the land we live in. ‘ Alas, 
Sir,’ said he, ‘ you have touched the point I had prncipely in 
view. Surely it is not possible that any man who has travelled 
much could be disloyal to the government of England, Your 
tranquillity, 1 know, is sometimes disturbed by popular efferves- 
cence ; but it is at once the cause and the effect of your freedom, 
the only mischievous abuse of which is the frequency of libels 
that disgrace your press ; and these, I was informed, proceeded in 
most cases from malignant or mercenary motives. Your taxes are 
indisputably heavy; I consider them, however, as a cheap pur- 
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chase for the blessings you enjoy, and look forward with solicitude 
to the day when I shall pay my part of them.” P. 25. 


irom Valenciennes we are next taken to Brussels ; while 
at this last place, our author had occasien to find that the art 
of picking pockets is carried to much greater perfection 
abroad, than it is among our light-finge.ed gentry at home. 


* Whilst I was examining the various wonders of this venerable 
building, (the cathedral or church of St. Gudule,) a weil dressed 
man accosted me, and after a little conversation expressed his 
astonishment at my speaking Trench so fluently,—that I must 
be a Russian*, as he had never heard an Englishman with so 
good an accent. For a moment | was thrown off my guard,—for 
what mortal is inaccessible to flattery,—and he requested me to 
walk into a side aisle, that he might point out some peculiar 
beauties. ‘This I declined, and he solicited some small donation, 
decliring, that although his clothes were good, he wore them 
merely, pour amour de Dieu, to enable him to appear with de- 
cency at church, and that he had not wherewithal to buy his break- 
fast. My merits as a linguist were now accounted for,” P. 41. 


Whether this argumentum ad crumenam were successful, 
or not, owr author has left undetermined: on another occa- 
sion, however, he found it impossible to resist. Near Liege 
his carriage was surrounded by children, running and asking 
for charity. 


* One chubby little rogue, of about ten years old, outstepped 
his fellows, and for a quarter of an hour endeavoured to recom- 
mend himself, by exclaiming Vivent les Francois, Vivent les dn- 
glois, Vive Napoleon, Vivent les Cossagues. You may imagine how 
I was amused by the dexterous versatility of this youthful mendi- 
cant; he took chance for the politics and nation of the traveller, 
and as they say at fairs, had spectacles for all ages. The humour 
of it was to me quite irresistible, and I rewarded his ingenuity by 
the donation of a franc, to his no small transport and astonish- 
ment.” PP. 59. 


At Aix-la-Chapelle, we shall pass over our author's dis- 
sertation upon Charlemagne, to record the following amusing 
illustration of the opinion which is entertaimed of Lord Castie- 
reagh upon the conitment. 


. . . ° 1 *4? Was 
“ Tt isbut justice to record, as inseparably connected with these 
a> & + } . r , v +} ne ‘ 1 » hiche 
sentiments, that they speak of Lord Castlereagh with the highest 
admiration of his abilities and esteem for his character. England is, 


in their eves, personified by him. As he walks tothe hetel, where 
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the respective Ministers assemble, it is impossible to avoid contrast- 
ing the unostentatious modesty of his appearance with the splendid 
dresses a and equipages of his compeers. LEngrossed by the momen- 
tous concerns in which he is engaged, his Lordship seems to banish 
every other consideration, The people stare at him, but salute him 
respectfully ; ; and it amused me to hear them, unaccustomed to such 
a freedom from parade and such an air of oe reflection, whisper 

as he passed, 4h, qu'il est solide!” P. 83 


From the time that our author quits Aix-la-Chapelle till 
his arrival at Paris, little occurs that is worthy of remark, 
unless indeed we except the piece of information contained 
at the end of the following paragraph. 


«© My enquiries about the celebrated wine ef this district elicited 
taforwation, which was new to me, that white Champagne is inva- 
riably made from black grapes, and that the Woussz or sparkling is 
produced by the simple addition of sugar candy, par preference, to 
the ordinary liquor. I overheard a whisper at the house of a 
vintner, that the white wines of this year are of an inferior quality, 
and that the red are remarkably good,—a fact which may be useful 

to the merchants, and will be deplored by many of the nobility and 
gentry of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” P. 129. 


Hitherto we have seldom had occasion to differ from our 
anther in any of his opinions ; but when he pronounces Paris 
to be a more magnificent capital than London, and the church 
of St. Genevieve to be a finer piece of architec ‘ture than St. 
Pauls, we think that we shall not be singular in our dissent. 
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